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MRS. WILLIAM REED THOMPSON 
A MEMORIAL 


LILY LEE NIXON 


Nn September 12, 1944, the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania lost one of its oldest and best friends, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Reed Thompson. , 


She was born eighty-eight years ago near the Point on the then 
fashionable Penn Street between Third and Fifth Streets. She was the 
daughter of Eliza Burd Blair, formerly of Washington, Pennsylvania, 
and William Thaw, a noted Pittsburgh financier and philanthropist. 


Mary Thaw received her early education at the Hemans Institute for 
Young Ladies, a school kept in the strictest Victorian manner a few 
doors from her home, and also from a tutor, the head of the Fourth 
Ward Public School. To this man, James R. Newell, she owed her intel- 
lectual awakening; for she determined to go to college in a day when 
few young ladies cared to go. Since her beloved father was greatly inter- 
ested in astronomy, she chose Vassar, where the widely known Maria 
Mitchell taught that subject. It was a small college at that time with a 
preparatory school in connection with it. Mary Thaw attended both, 
graduating from Vassar in 1877. 
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Two years later she married William Reed Thompson, who had been 
born on General Robinson Street in Old Allegheny. His mother had 
come from near-by Washington where William had planned to attend 
Washington and Jefferson College, but instead he had fought to pre- 
serve the Union. Upon his return from the Civil War he entered a bank 
and quickly became one of the most prominent bankers of the twin cities. 


Five daughters were born to Mary Thaw Thompson and her hus- 
band: Mrs, Edward B. Reed and Mrs. Henry Van Cleef now residing 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and Mrs. John C. Dilworth, Mrs. Thomas 
H. Eddy, and Miss Dorothea Thompson living in Pittsburgh. Three of 
them, like their mother, graduated from Vassar. Her family life was her 
greatest interest; she entered fully into the joys and sorrows of her chil- 
dren and her husband. She aided him and endorsed his efforts when he 
became a leader in civil life; treasurer of the Johnstown Flood Relief, of 
the Russian Famine Fund, and of the relief of the city’s unemployed in 
the Panic of 1893. He was also one of three Pittsburgh delegates to the 
American Conference of International Arbitration. 


Mrs. Thompson’s mother had died when Mary was only six years 
of age. Her father had been her ideal during the formative years of her 
life; after her marriage to a man of similar tastes she was doubly influ- 
enced by men. Yet she never lost her strong individuality and insisted 
that women should advance to an equal status with men—the two sexes 
being “the two wings of the bird of humanity”—as she so aptly put it. 


After her family, her greatest interests were her college and her city. 
Her close connection with the management of Vassar began in the latter 
part of the 1880’s, and she was a trustee for more than twelve years. 
With her lifelong friend, Mrs, Charles M. Pratt (class of 1880), Mary 
Thaw Thompson gave the lovely chapel that adorns the Vassar campus. 


The intense interest that Mrs. Thompson had for the betterment of 
her city was shown in many ways. She organized the first Young 
Women’s Christian Association cooking school; she was one of the orig- 
inators and a past president of the Women’s Exchange; she furnished 
and gave many books to the library donated by her husband to Washing- 


ton and Jefferson College in honor of his mother; together with Mr. 
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Thompson she helped to found the Allegheny Preparatory School on 
Lincoln and Galveston Streets; she gave many books and manuscripts to 
the Darlington Library of the University of Pittsburgh; she was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the orphanage on the North Side; and of 
course she had long been a trustee and a valued friend of this Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, as had been her husband and her 
brother, Benjamin Thaw. Time and again when this society needed 
financial aid she gladly gave it. 

Such important public offices and contributions were known to all. 
There were, however, many individuals struggling to accomplish some 
worth-while purpose who were unobstrusively helped by Mrs. TThomp- 
son. In such cases, like her father before her, she did not let her 
right hand know what her left hand did. Born into a wealthy family 
and descended from Benjamin West and Robert Fulton, she was truly 
democratic in her attitude toward people—only the high goals to which 
folks were slowly but honestly striving were the criteria for her estimate 
of them. 

This society should long remember and be influenced by the aware- 
ness of life, the keen perception of public trends, and the’ intense interest 


in all promising people and movements which were part of the person- 
ality of Mrs. William Reed Thompson. 
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THE WILLIAM PENN TERCENTARY 


n October 24, 1944, the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
O birth of William Penn, the Historical Society joined in a state- 
wide celebration of that event at its first meeting of the season. The pro- 
gram opened with a symposium on Penn’s life and career by members of 
the Peabody High School History Club, under the direction of Miss Lily 
Lee Nixon, their sponsor. These young people instructed or at least re- 
freshed the memories of the older folk present with the following well- 
delivered addresses. 


PENN THE OXFORD STUDENT AND COURTIER 
BY EUGENE THRASHER 


William Penn is usually thought of as a pious, thoughtful man, a 
peace-loving Quaker in a broad brim hat and plain drab clothes who 
founded Pennsylvania on the principles of brotherly love. 


But the real Penn, though very religious in thought, was a man of 
action and at times a courtier and politician, who liked handsome dress 
and lived well and lavishly. He came from a fighting ancestry and he 
himself was a soldier for a short time. His life was full of imprisonments 
and sufferings and his seventy-four years upon the English scene—a pe- 
riod from that of Charles I to George I—was one of the most critical 
periods of English history. 


William Penn was born on October 14, 1644 (old style), in a small 
house near the Tower of London. At an early age he was sent to a 
grammar school at Chigwell in Essex. Every morning before the hour 
of six o’clock, he was on his way to school carrying under his arm Lyly’s 
Latin Grammar and Cleanard’s Greek Grammar. He was a handsome 
lad and tall for a boy not yet nine. People often said that he looked like 
his father who was then vice admiral of the English navy. 


William’s school hours were different from ours of today. In the 
summer, his classes began at six in the morning and ended at six in the 
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evening, while the winter hours did not vary much with classes starting 
at seven and concluding at five. 


The professor, or master as he was called in those days, often told 
his students that, “from the rising of the sun, unto the setting of the 
same, the Lord’s name is to be praised.” William often wondered how 
they could praise the Lord’s name from the rising of the sun unto the 
setting of the same when they were in school all that time learning by 
heart pages of Latin grammar! 

When eleven years of age, Penn first experienced a religious attitude 
toward life. It all began when his father had been relieved of his com- 
mand upon a return voyage from the West Indies and placed in the 
Tower of London. William pondered over the subject and wondered 
why God had let a great man like his father be punished unjustly, and 
sometimes he doubted if there really were a God at all. But suddenly, a 
strange and curious feeling passed over him and he knew that there was 
some supreme being, not only because people had told him so in church, 
but also because something within his own conscience made him feel that 
way. He felt as if God himself were telling him so and giving him hope 
and comfort to have faith in the future. 

In the summer of 1656, the Penn household moved to Ireland and 
settled down at Macroom Castle. As the years passed by, William con- 
tinued his studies, rode horseback, and roamed over his father’s estate. 

Once more, happiness and good fortune were with the Penn family. 
Oliver Cromwell, the great Lord Protector of England, had died, and 
the army became the real ruler since Cromwell’s son was too weak to 
retain his father’s position. William’s father was then knighted Sir Wil- 
liam Penn and received the appointment of a commissioner of the navy. 


It was about this time that William, after attending a meeting of the 
religious society of Friends, became interested in the Puritan religion. The 
preaching of Thomas Loe, who had formerly belonged to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, made the deep impression upon Penn’s mind that the 
simplicity and purity of the Christian religion were being forgotten by 
most of its teachers. Penn and some other students who were also dis- 
satisfied with the Anglican form of worship held meetings among them- 
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selves for meditation. The authorities of the college were displeased with 
these actions and immediately took steps to prevent any other disturb- 
ances by fining William and his group. Penn, however, did not heed the 
warning to desist from these unlawful practices, and, consequently, he 
was expelled from the university. 


His father, although greatly disappointed, decided that his son should 
finish his education by taking a grand tour of France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 

After spending some time in the French court, Penn continued his 
tour to Italy. It was unexpectedly terminated, however, due to the 
fact that England was on the eve of war with the Dutch, and William 
was needed at home to take his father’s place as head of the household. 


Penn then went to Lincoln’s Inn, in order to obtain a knowledge of 
the laws of England. All through the worst months of the great plague, 
when even Parliament fled to the purer air of Oxford, Penn worked 
hard to understand and memorize Coke’s “Institutes.” 

Later, in accordance with his father’s request, William went to Ire- 
land to manage the new family estate at Shangarry. One purpose of his 
mission was to remove a certain Colonel Wallis from his father’s land, 
which he accomplished after a satisfactory agreement had been reached 
by both parties. 

Penn then traveled north to the court of the Duke of Oremond who 
represented the king in Ireland. It was while William was visiting the 
duke’s court that he won recognition as a soldier. 

The garrison stationed at Carrickfergus, ninety miles north of Dublin, 
suddenly revolted against the king and seized both his castle and the 
town. Penn immediately volunteered his services and was made captain 
of a company. The mutiny was quickly quelled, and Penn’s courage 
and bravery in the battle won him admirable praise. 

It was then suggested that William take his father’s place as captain 
of a company at Kinsale. But Sir William had always intended to make 
an ambassador of his son, and besides he thought that by retaining the 
position himself it might be more profitable for him in the future. 

While in Ireland, William had his portrait painted in a suit of armor, 
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with the finest ruffles and the hair from his very best wig falling over his 
burnished chest and shoulders. The painting was praised by everyone 
who gazed upon it; but the characteristics of the face and eyes were too 
kind and thoughtful to represent that of a military man; we are not sur- 
prised, therefore, that he did not receive his world recognition for his 
military achievements. 


PENN THE PERSECUTED QUAKER 
BY ROGER SIMON 


Not long after his return to England from France, William was again 
sent to Shangarry, in Ireland. A Colonel Wallis had been awarded an 
estate there by Cromwell, and Charles had awarded it now to Admiral 
Penn, who sent his son to remove the colonel from the land. William 
reached an agreement with Wallis, and it was then that fate seemed 
to take a hand in his life. 

As a young boy, William had been taken by his father to one of the 
meetings held by a strange religious sect known as the Quakers. At this 
meeting, a young man had preached; a young vigorous man named 
Thomas Loe. William had never forgotten him, for as he heard Loe 
speak, William had turned to his father and saw that the eyes of the 
stern, hard-bitten admiral were filled with tears. This day he heard that 
Thomas Loe was to preach at a meeting to be held at Cork. Curiosity 
led him to attend. Maybe Loe would have a message for him; a mes- 
sage that would help him see his way through the years ahead. Sure 
enough, Loe spoke on the very subject that would appeal to a young 
man, troubled by uncertainty. Said Loe: “There is a faith that conquers 
the world, and there is a faith that is conquered by the world.” After the 
meeting, William went to speak to Loe, and as they talked he could see 
the stamp of anxiety and age that years of persecution had left on him. 
When Loe had to leave, William offered him his horse to make the trip 
to the next meeting-place. Loe politely refused, and Penn realized that 
he was not accepted as a true Friend. Then and there he vowed to be- 
come a worthy Quaker, one none could doubt. 


From that time on, Penn attended the meetings regularly, and since 
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the persecution of the Friends was continuing, it was only a short time 
until Penn was jailed with eighteen Quakers. He wrote to a friend of his 
father’s, Lord Orrery, Lord President of Munster, and secured the 
group’s release. Hearing of this escapade, Admiral Penn immediately 
ordered his son home. Penn returned to Wanstead, stopping only to 
attend a meeting of the Friends in London. It was at this meeting that he 
met Gulielma Springett whom he was later to marry. His return to 
Wanstead was not a pleasant one, for the admiral, unconvinced by his 
son’s arguments, disowned him. 

Undaunted, Penn returned to London, to write the religious tract 
“The Sandy Foundation Shaken” which was later published. He failed, 
however, to obtain the necessary license for his document, and for this 
small offense was placed in the Tower. For nine months he remained 
there, refusing offers of freedom on the condition that he renounce his 
faith. Only the influence of his father, who longed to see him, secured his 
release. Another time he was arrested for speaking to a crowd, and this 
time was placed in Newgate Jail, where he stayed almost a year, but was 
finally given a trial. The jury of twelve honest Englishmen would not 
cower before the threats of the judges. Half starved, but undaunted and 
defiant, the jury stood by Penn who pled his own case using fully his 
knowledge of English law and the memorized Coke’s “Institutes.” The 
jury refused to convict Penn on any charge, and together with Penn 
they established in England for all time the sacredness of trial by jury. 

The Conventicle Act was again invoked to place Penn in the Tower, 
from which dreadful place he was transferred to Newgate for six more 
months of prison. Small wonder that he then asked for a sanctuary for all 
those of Quaker faith and thereby rid Charles II of an awkward debt. 

Because he and his father had been so friendly with the Stuart family, 
Penn was arrested soon after the succession of William and Mary. The 
Toleration Act, however, which Penn more than any other peerson had 
helped to achieve, was soon passed. But because Penn had liked and still 
had letters from the deposed James II, a warrant for his arrest on treas- 
onable charges was issued. Penn was ready to sail for America; instead 
he hid in London. He would not ask for, nor accept a pardon; but finally 
he was given his official exoneration. 
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During this most gloomy period of persecution, Penn’s province had 
been taken from him, but after his exoneration it was returned. 

Finally in his old age, partly through the trickery of the Fords, his 
business agents, Penn was sent to Old Bailey, a debtors’ prison. This so- 
journ in debtors’ prison, however, was incurred as much for the sake of 
his fellow Quakers as were the terms spent in the Tower and Newgate. 

Penn was always a crusader for freedom of religion and the rights of 
man regardless of the cost—he was one of England’s greatest men. 


PENN THE AUTHOR 
BY CORINNE WELCH 


From his dying friend ‘Thomas Loe, William Penn first got the idea 
of putting into writing some of his beliefs in order to strengthen the faith 
of his new Quaker friends. Penn, at the early age of twenty-four, wrote 
“No Cross No Crown,” as his contribution to prison literature. Penn at 
this time was completely shattered, separated from his friends, and heart- 
broken over the great disappointment he knew his father felt in the son 
to whom he expected to turn over the riches, titles, and honors he had 
earned, Yet adrift from the clamor and controversy of enemies and 
friends, the iron doors hemming in his imagination were at last opened, 
releasing it to roam where it pleased. When one considers the youth of the 
author and the fact that he had barely completed his formal education, 
with only his recollections to call upon, the book “No Cross No Crown” 
appears as a gem of logical construction and a masterpiece of memory. 


In the first part of “No Cross No Crown” Penn discussed the age and 
society which had produced the Clarendon Code, a body of regulations 
intended to settle the points in dispute between the king and clergy. He 
further proceeded to tabulate the vices of that period and their appro- 
priate remedies. The latter part deals with famous men, saints, and 
apostles whom Penn cited as proof that, as he said, “the Denial of Self 
and Daily Bearing of the Cross is the Alone Way to the Rest and King- 
dom of God.” The 111-page Tower pamphlet of “No Cross No 
Crown” is not the book with which we are now familiar. The 600-page 
second edition was a completely different book rewritten by a man ten 
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years older. The difference is seen, not only in the size of the book, but 
also in the maturity of the author. 

At the time of publication of the second edition, Penn was no longer a 
disinherited, poor prisoner. He was now reunited with his family and 
friends, with the favor of his father, and he had the knowledge that, at 
the death of his father, he would become the owner of his great estates. 

From the new Penn in his completed experience, we gain a fine mov- 
ing passage illustrative of his persuasive eloquence. With simple truth he 
said: “God often touches our best comforts and calls for that which we 
most love and are least willing to part with. Not that he always takes it 
utterly away. But to prove the Soul’s integrity, to caution us from Ex- 
cesses, and that we may remember God, the Author of those Blessings 
we possess.” 

Throughout the long ordeal of his prison years Penn never once gave 
up hope of the religious freedom for which he so strongly fought. In his 
letter to the Lieutenant of the Tower and in referring to his words to 
the Bishop of London, his feelings are clearly visible. To the lieutenant 
he said: “I would have thee and all of the men to know that I scorn that 
religion which is not worth suffering for and able to sustain those that are 
afflicted for it.” In reference to the bishop he said: “I told him that the 
Tower was the worst argument in the world to convince me: for who- 
ever was in the wrong those who used force for religion could never be 
in the right.” 

For more than twenty years his quill was seldom idle except during the 
four years after 1681 when he was engrossed with his colonizing plans. 
Besides his most famous work “No Cross No Crown,” Penn wrote 
“Fruits of Solitude,” written in the same obscure style—like many writ- 
ings of his day. In later writings he achieved a style of clarity and imag- 
ery such as in “Rise and Progress of the Quakers.” Another famous 
work was his “Advice to his Children Relating to their Civil and Reli- 
gious Conduct.” This work was written after his second departure for 
America. As Comfort, the latest writer to evaluate Penn’s contribution 
to mankind, observes, there is no evidence that his children were greatly 
affected by his advice, but others might well profit by it. James Phillips 
will tell us later of some of his writings which had a more direct applica- 
tion to our present international situation. 
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In a day when men and women were tortured and hanged for ex- 
pressing religious views, Penn told the world everybody was welcome in 
his domain to worship unmolested. 

His eloquent phrases preaching tolerance of all faiths were fully 
matched by his dynamic description of Pennsylvania. He used the best 
method of selling slices of his territory when he underwrote security for 
his customers. But the true success of his real estate advertisements is 
quite largely due to his promise of religious freedom. 


Penn was the only American colonist who sensed that prosperity in a 
new land must be built upon population. He sold his safe and sensible 
propaganda with startling success. Over-populated Europe jumped to his 
call. Why not, the quill of William Penn asked the German peasants, 
why not come here and own a great farm instead of eking out a slave’s 
existence upon a garden patch beyond the Rhine? 

No wonder that, due to Penn’s leadership as well as his ability to mar- 
ket his land, each year saw more ships at anchor in Philadelphia than 
plowed the Hudson or came to rest in Boston harbor. 

But whether we remember him as the founder of Pennsylvania, a 
wise and faithful minister of the gospel, a statesman, or a religious writer, 
we must regard him as one of the foremost benefactors of mankind. 


PENN THE ARCHITECT AND CITY PLANNER 
BY HENRY FLOOD, JR. 


William Penn was in the prime of life—just thirty-eight—when he 
sailed up the Delaware in the little ship Welcome. Although he had re- 
volted against the political class system of England, Penn himself was the 
very essence of British aristocracy—the well educated, cultured friend of 
kings and princes. His most ambitious dream was to build a great metrop- 
olis in the Pennsylvania wilderness and establish near it a fine estate for 
his growing family. 

In 1682, a commission headed first by Captain William Crispen and 
later by Thomas Holme, was appointed to choose the town site. The re- 
gion chosen was the peninsula formed by the Delaware and Schuylkill 
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Rivers; the exact location was a well-watered level spot six miles from 
the juncture. The only disadvantage was the distance to the sea, sixty 
miles. Penn paid both the Swedes and the Indians a fair price for the 
land. 


The commission adopted Penn’s checkerboard pattern for the town, 
and Holme, as surveyor-general, set to work plotting nine avenues, each 
to be one hundred feet in width, running east-west from the Delaware 
to the Schuylkill. Twenty-one more were planned running north-south, 
each to be fifty feet in width. This narrowness has greatly hampered 
traffic since the advent of the automobile. The two main highways, 
Broad, running north-south and High (Market), running east-west, 
were to intersect in the heart of the city forming a ten-acre public park 
or common. Four more such parks, in each quarter of the town, would 
complete the public park system. Also included in the original plan was 
a promenade along the heights overlooking the water front. Streets run- 
ning from river to river were numbered, and those running from Vine 
to Cedar, the northern and southern boundaries respectively, were 
named for trees. 

Penn had lived through a plague and had seen the dread disease 
sweep unchecked through the close-rowed houses of London. He wanted 
his city, therefore, to be an open-spaced, well-shaded, country town. Lots 
were sold in acres and half acres only. Each lot provided ample space for 
an orchard, a garden, and a house. 


It was only proper that the city be named in honor of the God who 
had so blessed the undertaking; accordingly it was called Philadelphia— 
city of brotherly love. 

The city’s first building was constructed in 1682, and within a year 
it had built eleven score wooden dwellings west, north, and south, until 
its population exceeded two thousand. The following year the first 
schoolhouse was opened and two years later the first printing press was 
set up. 

Unfortunately for Philadelphia, Penn was called home to England in 
the fall of the year 1684 to argue a boundary dispute with Lord Balti- 
more. (We know this dispute was not settled until the drawing of the 
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Mason Dixon Line.) Without Penn’s supervision, the excellent plan for 
building Philadelphia was more or less disregarded. Upon his return in 
1699, fifteen years later, Penn found his “healthy country town” the 
largest and most prosperous of any in America. Yet it was still a clean, 
moral city, and Penn’s last prayer for Philadelphia, offered at his depar- 
ture in 1701, was that it should always remain so. 


To know the man Penn well, we need only look at his estate, Penns- 
bury. He had the Englishman’s love for fine houses, and he determined 
to build for himself a manor that would excel any found in the New 
World. He himself said: “A country life I like best for my children. Of 


cities, and towns of concourse, be-ware.” 


Penn, together with his cousin William Markham, planned the four- 
teen room mansion. The two storied house was built with three wings of 
tile-covered brick. Behind the main building were several smaller ones— 
a brew house, a kitchen, and a stable for twelve horses. A set of stone 
steps led from the porch to a spacious receiving hall. The rooms, ar- 
ranged in suites, were simply but expensively furnished. There were 
draperies of damask, great leather chairs, satin-covered loveseats, dainty 
French carved tables, and oriental carpets. Huge fireplaces of Dutch tile, 
woodwork of imported English oak, and hanging chandeliers completed 
a home different from that of most Quakers. 


In the cellar were cask upon cask of port, Madeira, and Burgundy. 
Ale and beer were brewed on the estate. Penn had a passion for good 
food, and he once remarked to his cook: ““The book of cookery has far 
outgrown the Bible, and I fear is read oftener.” 


Surrounding the manor house were extensive gardens, Penn’s special 
delight. These were planned like the formal Italian gardens of the cava- 
lier period. Fruit and shade trees were imported and the best available 
gardeners engaged. 


Because the Penn heirs did little to keep Pennsbury in repair, it had 
disintegrated by the time of the American Revolution. However, in 
1932, at the instigation of various historical groups, research was begun 
that led finally in 1939 to its reconstruction, and it will again stand along 
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with Penn’s beloved Philadelphia as a fitting memorial to the remark- 
able aristocrat who founded the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


PENN THE LAWGIVER 
BY DORIS STETLER 


One of the best known facts about William Penn is that he was the 
founder and governor of Pennsylvania. This land was granted to him 
(principally because of his father’s deeds) in 1618 by Charles II of Eng- 
land. Although Penn made it a refuge for the Quakers, he did not re- 
strict it to them. Immediately upon coming to Chester a naturalization 
law was passed, making all Swedes, Finns, and Dutch who lived there 
citizens of the new Commonwealth. Then the Great Law was passed. 
While all religions were tolerated and protected, the law said that office- 
holders and voters “shall be such as profess and declare they believe in 
Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, and Saviour of the world,” thereby 
excluding Jews, Unitarians, and atheists from any share in the govern- 
ment. Without detracting from Penn’s advanced ideas of religious tol- 
erance, in all fairness we must say that Roger Williams, about four dec- 
ades before, was the one man who had made no such restrictions. Also, 
fifty years before Pennsylvania, Maryland had been founded in a spirit 
of tolerance, but a triumphant majority had deprived many of the right 
to worship as they pleased. In Pennsylvania only could Catholics worship 
publicly. Charles Carroll, father of the signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, contemplated moving to Pennsylvania for the right de- 
nied him in Maryland. 


Penn had high ideals for his government of the land. He believed it 
should be founded on religious principles. He said: “Government seems 
to me a part of religion itself, a thing sacred in its institutions and end.” 
Although a first constitution or Frame of Government was drawn up in 
1682, it did not last; one, however, consisting of nine clauses, was 
drawn up in 1701. This lasted for seventy-five years or until Pennsyl- 
vania separated from England. In this constitution, Penn established a 
democratic form of government. This Frame of Government established 
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an elected unicameral legislature, with an appointive council serving as 
an advisory board to the governor. It gave to the courts the right to de- 
cide all property cases; and it required a six-sevenths vote of the assembly 
to amend any clause. All freemen worth fifty pounds were allowed to 
vote for members of this legislative body, as well as for candidates for 
sheriff, coroner, and commissioners. At this assembly, one should notice, 
a ruling was made against “superfluous and tedious speeches.” 


Penn called his undertaking in America the “Holy Experiment.” He 
established absolute religious freedom and perfect equality of all by which 
he hoped to change savage nations and tribes. This was by no means an 
easy task, due to the relationship of the colony to the mother country, 
Great Britain, who did not offer religious freedom to her subjects at 
home or in her colonies. Although there was a police force for com- 
munity peace and for self defense, the colony was not founded by mili- 
tary might or a great militia. 

Ways of advancement were urged. A school was opened, an almanac 
was printed in 1685, and a newspaper was put out in 1710. Soon after 
that a post office was established. One of the clauses in the constitution of 
1701 condemned dice or card games, horse races, ale houses, and tav- 
erns, and forbade the sale of intoxicating liquors. Pennsylvania was the 
first state to rise up against slavery. One of the greatest accomplishments 
of the “Holy Experiment” had to do with prisons. In Great Britain and 
in other American colonies, scores of crimes were punishable by death. 
Possessing a great quality of human kindness, Penn disregarded the prac- 
tices of the others and made only murder and treason crimes calling for 
capital punishment. He granted to all criminals the right of a free trial. 
Instead of dirty, filthy dungeons, his prisons were clean and healthy and 
were considered as workhouses and correction homes. There was no im- 
prisonment for small debt as was customary elsewhere. In one of the first 
hospitals established in the United States, the sick and aged were cared 
for. Children under twelve years of age, boys and girls alike, were taught 
trades. All oaths were abolished. In other words, the “Holy Experiment” 
was a tremendous social advancement. 


One of William Penn’s most honorable characteristics was the human 
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kindness and generosity with which he treated the Indians. As men- 
tioned before, he believed in practicing Christian virtues and principles in 
transactions with them. He bought the land from the Indians as he had 
already bought part of it from the Dutch. He gave them a fair price in 
kettles, fishhooks, red paint, scissors, etc., in exchange for the land they 
gave him. He drew up treaties with several tribes. All the tribes regarded 
him as a benefactor since he neither cheated them nor outwitted them, 
but rather went among them as a friend. His most famous enactment 
with the Indians was the Great Treaty of Amity which took place prob- 
ably in November, 1682. This was a great gathering of whites and In- 
dians under an elm tree in a friendly discussion of relationships. The In- 
dian chief was Tamanend, or Tammany to New York Democrats. All 
during the meeting great kindness, consideration, and neighborliness 
were shown, with the result that the treaty drawn up was not only rati- 
fied, but even kept during Penn’s entire lifetime. As Voltaire said, “it 
was the only treaty never sworn to and never broken.” 


On the whole, Penn believed in freedom and equality in govern- 
ment as well as religion, and strove for these ideals to the end. In the 
words of Ebeling: “Of all the colonies that ever existed, none was ever 
founded on so philanthropic a plan, none so deeply impressed with the 
character of its founder, none practiced with a greater degree the prin- 
ciples of toleration, liberty, and peace, and none rose and flourished more 
rapidly than Pennsylvania.” 


PENN’S PLAN FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BY JAMES PHILLIPS 


Today we know Penn as a man far ahead of his time. This is illus- 
trated by his great works which he has left to mankind. You have al- 
ready heard about the Great Charter, from which the “founding fath- 
ers” received many ideas for America’s Constitution, and Penn’s re- 
forms, that have remained to this day. 


However, it is my main point to discuss Penn’s plan for a society of 
nations. The bloody tragedies of the Thirty Years’ War and other 
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struggles which involved the continent of Europe during Penn’s life, as 
well as the civil war in his own land, made Penn ponder the causes of 
war and strive for peace. Hence his plan for a society of nations. In this 
respect, he was far ahead of the numerous writers of peace-planning that 
were to follow him in later years. Penn was one of the first to see clearly 
the need of a supra-national confederation of Europe. In 1693 he de- 
vised a plan that was to be the predecessor of the society of nations, the 
former League of Nations, or the new one partly formulated at the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference. 


In Penn’s treatise, called “An Essay towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe by the Establishment of a European Diet, or Parlia- 
ment,” there was to be a general assembly of representatives of the sov- 
ereign nations of Europe. The way Penn decided to assign these repre- 
sensatives to the various member nations is interesting. He calculated 
the approximate evaluation of the countries of Europe, including their 
power, revenues, exports, and imports. Then, on this basis he allotted a 
specified number of representatives from each country. The number 
ranged from twelve representing the German states to one from the 
small duchies of Holstein and Courland. Incidentally, these men were 
appointed by the respective sovereigns and were responsible to them. 
Next, Penn provided for a world court composed of distinguished jurists 
and established for the purpose of creating equity and settling disputes 
among nations. When any aggressive state should arise, the member 
states would unite their strength against it and force it to abide by the 
court’s decision. Penn also planned for a president of the organization, 
who was to be elected by rotation among the members. This structure 
could promote peace, William Penn said, and then proceeded to give his 
proof. His reasoning, however, was written for his own generation, and 
must be accepted as such. 


I shall not give any criticism of Penn’s proposals beyond the statement 
that it would have to be altered greatly before it could be applied today. 
Nevertheless, we must recognize Penn’s plan for a society of nations as 
being prophetic of a new world to come, in which we all can hope for a 
better day. 
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This, then, is the story of Penn’s life and of his accomplishments. 
There is little to say about his later life, after Penn reached the zenith of 
his glory in Pennsylvania. Two different times he was recalled to Eng- 
land. Previously, he had left his worldly interests in England in the 
hands of a worthless agent named Ford, who proceeded to ruin him 
financially. Because of this, Penn was sent to debtors’ prison. Later he 
suffered a stroke, from which he never recovered. He died in England 
in 1718, and is buried in the cemetery of Jordan’s Meeting-House. 


In conclusion, we may say that Penn stood for three things: religious 
freedom, political liberalism, and peace. Prior to Hitler’s time all the 
great English-speaking countries had secured the first two rights. Today, 
we are again fighting for freedom and liberalism, and also, peace. That 
accomplishment we must achieve in this generation. “In England,” says 
Fischer, “Penn was a worthy successor to Eliot, Pym, and Hampden 
in the struggle for English liberty. In America, he founded or helped to 
found three Commonwealths: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware.” Let us hope that his vision of world peace shall soon be as success- 
ful as his colonization and fight for religious and political freedom have 
been. 








THE PENNS’ “MANOR OF PITTSBURGH” 
HENRY OLIVER EVANS 


HEN we come to celebrate the three hundredth birthday of Wil- 

liam Penn we think first of his public career, as the founder of 
that government which had the greatest measure of freedom known to 
his day, as a religionist and pamphleteer, and as a life-long fighter for 
toleration. But Penn was, as are all great men, a curious, unusual mix- 
ture of qualities. 


Pennsylvania was the scene of a “holy experiment” but it was also the 
greatest private land speculation in history. Quakers have, generally, a 
sharp eye to the main chance. William Penn was no exception to this 
rule. 

Penn and his father disagreed in everything except the purpose of es- 
tablishing the Penn family in the position of a financially secure English 
landed “county family.” Admiral Penn, the son of a merchant and sea- 
man, had spent some thirty years in the active service of the English 
crown. He had a keen eye for opportunities to advance himself, and such 
ductility of mind and practice that he successfully hunted with both the 
hare and the hounds. On the side of Cromwell he applied for and re- 
ceived grants of Irish lands, confiscated from the King’s friends, and 
pursued the Royalists. But later on, he was a bosom friend of the Duke 
of York, who became James II. When the admiral died he left his son 
William these Irish lands yielding fifteen hundred pounds a year and a 
claim against Charles II for sixteen thousand pounds, made up of 
bonuses, back pay and some loans. 

When we take into account William Penn’s career as a statesman and 
religionist, his training was an unusual one. After studying under a pri- 
vate tutor, he became a gentleman commoner at Christ Church College, 
Oxford. There he was noted for athletic sports, as well as for being an 
independent, an objector to prevailing practices. When “banished” 

1 Presented at the William Penn Tercentenary meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on October 24, 1944. The address was illustrated by slides showing 
William Penn as a knight in armor, a 1681 map of Pennsylvania, the restored Pennsbury 


Manor, a wampum belt from the Treaty of Shackamaxon, a map of the “Manor of Pitts- 
burgh,” and portraits of Thomas and John Penn.—Ed. 
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from college after two years he was whipped, beaten and turned out of 
doors by his father who, afterwards reconciled, sent him to France. 

Here he engaged in the gayeties of the court of Louis XIV, became 
something of a fencer, attended a French Protestant university at Sau- 
mur, took the Grand Tour, and returned to England at twenty, “a very 
modish fellow, with a great deal, if not too much, of the vanity of the 
French garb and affected manner of speech and gait,” as Pepys ob- 
served. But Pepys did not care for the Penns, he considered the admiral 
“a mean fellow.” As they were both in the Admiralty there may have 
been a little professional jealousy, as well as his customary supercilious- 
ness, in Pepys’ comment. 

William Penn studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, managed the family’s 
Irish estates, visited awhile in prison, started his famous pamphleteering, 
preached in the streets, won a famous lawsuit, married at twenty-eight 
years of age. Three years later came Penn’s first connection with Amer- 
ica as one of the proprietors of the province of New Jersey and a settler 
of Salem. In 1677 he made a three months’ missionary tour of the con- 
tinent, principally in what is now Germany. 

After three more years of active pamphleteering, in 1680 he applied 
to Charles II for a tract of land north of Maryland bounded by the 
Delaware River and three degrees in width. On March 14, 1681, Wil- 
liam Penn became the greatest private owner of real estate in world his- 
tory, 25,000,000 acres. Charles II was notoriously good at borrowing, 
poor in paying. Penn exchanged a debt, very doubtful as to payment, for 
good land at about one-third of a cent per acre. The Quakers have al- 
ways been money makers. William Penn was a good Quaker! 

Merchants have a saying: “Well-bought is half-sold.” Penn pro- 
ceeded to show what sort of a salesman he was. To start the ball rolling, 
he sold 538,500 acres in large lots at £100 for 5,000 acres, or £10,770. 
Penn was a big man, over six feet, with broad shoulders, and he had 
ideas just as big as his frame. Then he raised the price to £100 for 3,000 
acres, or a total valuation of £1,450,000 for Pennsylvania. 

In the fall of 1682 he came to Philadelphia and, in time, set himself 
up in the approved English country gentleman fashion by establishing 
Pennsbury Manor, 6,000 acres, twenty miles up the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia. Except for ten acres of cleared land, it was virgin 
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forest with a river frontage of two miles. The manor house of brick, two 
stories high, sixty feet frontage, cost £5,000. Situated on a little elevation, 
with an avenue of poplars leading from the river, with gardens planted 
with flowers, shrubs and trees brought from England, a great hall the 
entire length of the house and four large chambers on the second floor, it 
was far from the simplicity we think of in connection with Quakers. 
Everything else was in scale. Penn had Negro slaves, a coach and sedan 
chair for use in Philadelphia. He had been an oarsman at Oxford, his 
father an admiral, and his greatest pleasure was a six-oared barge for 
journeys to and fro. 

But Penn’s main private business was selling that 45,000 square miles 
of virgin forest, literally, as well as nominally, “Penn’s Woods.” He set 
to work with characteristic energy. Composing pamphlets in German, 
Dutch, French, and English he flooded the continent and England, Scot- 
land and Wales with them. While he set forth the excellence of Penn- 
sylvania lands in enthusiastic terms he was realistic enough to make it 
plain that only sober, industrious, trained workers and farmers were 
sought. Penn land prices varied, depending on the financial condition of 
Penn and his heirs after him, from £5 per one hundred acres in outlying 
territory to £70 in near. 

Penn’s title was feudal in nature, in fee and common socage, yield- 
ing to the Crown, in lieu of the usual feudal services, “two beaver skins 
to be delivered at their Castle of Windsor on January Ist of every year, 
with reservation to the Crown of 1/5th of all gold and silver ore.” In 
other words, Pennsylvania was a seigniory of Windsor, held by fealty 
only and not im capite, by knight’s service. 

Penn established the custom of quit rents, payable yearly, in addition 
to the various cash-down purchase prices, for lands sold. These too, when 
in cash, varied in amount, as low as a half-penny and up to shillings per 
hundred acres. They were, also, sometimes in kind, a peppercorn, a red 
rose, an Indian arrow, a buck’s foot, or a bushel of wheat. The collection 
of these quit rents was one of the greatest of the many troubles encoun- 
tered in the history of Penn land sales. 

It is not of record that any member of the Penn family ever came to 
Western Pennsylvania or even considered so doing. This was not un- 
natural, since Western Pennsylvania was the frontier and they had 
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plenty of affairs, more than they could cope with at times, to occupy 
them in the East. If William Penn had come to Western Pennsylvania 
he would have traveled by Indian trails and traders’ paths through dense, 
virgin forest and, from the crest of the Alleghenies, the beginning of 
Western Pennsylvania, would have looked out upon a green sea of oaks, 
hemlock, sugar maples, hickory, ash, and sycamore, with some pine. 

Penn was something of a sportsman and the quail, grouse, wild tur- 
key, deer, elk, bear, and wood buffalo in these forests would have given 
him an unaccustomed menu. Bass and forty-pound perch would be 
plentiful. He might even have caught a one hundred twenty-pound stur- 
geon like the one whose taking was said to have brought about the 
drowning of a fisherman at Pittsburgh. Not many song birds would have 
been heard but plenty of wolves and panthers. 

Inhabitants encountered would have been few in number. The Iro- 
quois had conquered the original Indians, the Erie, and used Western 
Pennsylvania only as a hunting ground. Even later on, when the Dela- 
wares and Shawnee placed themselves under the protection of the Five 
Nations, the population was sparse, even for Indians. Indian traders 
from Philadelphia, with English goods, the French Peter Chartier, and 
George Croghan, gradually brought in trading posts. Croghan, with 
headquarters at Etna, finally had posts on the Youghiogheny, at Logs- 
town, near Sewickley, at Beaver, on Lake Erie and the Miami, at Ve- 
nango, with trading parties to West Virginia and Kentucky. With twen- 
ty-five men and one hundred packhorses, he was well called, “King of 
the Traders!” 

Penn scrupulously carried out the specific provision of the Great 
Charter to deal with the Indians, first at the famous Treaty of Shacka- 
maxon, with festivities such as broad-jumping, at which Penn won, 
aided by his Oxford athletic training. By the 1720’s the frontiersmen 
were in the Cumberland Valley, so that the proprietors (William Penn 
had died in 1718) were forced to buy out the Indians. In 1736, they 
were again forced to soothe the Indians by purchases; by 1740, the 
Juniata Valley was the frontier and by 1750, Bedford was a well known 
post for traders. 

In 1754, the Penns purchased from the Iroquois all claims extending 
to the western bounds of the province but as the Delawares and Shawnee 
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received no part of the money, it was necessary to make a final purchase 
at Fort Stanwix, on November 5, 1768, of all Indian claims east of the 
Ohio and Allegheny Rivers. The Penns always paid money, 10,000 
Spanish milled dollars in 1768, but used no rum, beads or guns as 
payment. 

The first trickle of agricultural settlers was from the South, up the 
Shenandoah Valley, with smaller contingents from the East. In 1760, 
Pittsburgh had 149 inhabitants, nine months later only 332. George 
Croghan, purchasing 200,000 acres from the Indians at the forks of the 
three rivers, even though the English government forbade purchases 
from the Indians by others than the Penns, attempted some agricultural 
improvements. The English government intended that Western Penn- 
sylvania should be kept as a hunting ground for the Indians and tried 
to suppress agricultural settlement. _ 

With the final Indian settlement at Fort Stanwix in 1768, the interest 
of the Penns in land sales in Western Pennsylvania became an active 
one. True, the contest between Pennsylvania and Virginia as to which 
was the owner of Western Pennsylvania was bitter, almost to the point 
of war. Nevertheless, in 1769 the Penns set aside the “Manor of Pitts- 
burgh,” 5,766 acres, extending from the south bank of the Monongahela 
River near the Tenth Street bridge, to the Buck Tavern in Carrick on 
the Brownsville Road to the South Hills beyond the Monongahela River, 
thence down-river to the glass house of James O’Hara and Isaac Craig 
on Saw Mill Run; then crossing the Ohio River and up the east bank 
of the Allegheny River to about Twenty-seventh Street in Pittsburgh, 
and thence to the Monongahela River at Two Mile Run, near the 
Twenty-second Street bridge. 

William Penn had originated the policy of setting aside and reserving 
from public sale in manors, one-tenth of the land in the province. In all, 
ninety-three such manors were so reserved by the Penns. Before his 
death, William Penn was so disheartened by his struggles with the 
Crown, with settlers in Pennsylvania and his financial difficulties that he 
was willing to yield his rights to the Crown for £12,000, but his widow, 
Hannah Penn, and his heirs, John (one-half interest) and Thomas and 
Richard (one-quarter each), struggled on with greater success. 

In the Revolution, only Richard Penn was loyal to the Colonists, 
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nevertheless, on November 27, 1779, Pennsylvania, by its Divesting Act 
(1 Sm. Laws, 479) confirmed to the Penns all the manors and other 
lands privately purchased by them, 421,015 acres, the rest of the pro- 
vince not yet sold by the Penns to be, from that time on, the property 
of the State of Pennsylvania. By 1784, conditions were so settled that 
William Penn’s successors were ready to dispose of their “Manor of 
Pittsburgh,” so they employed George Woods, a surveyor living in Bed- 
ford, to lay out a town of four hundred and ninety lots, with outlots and 
farm lands surrounding it. 

By that time, through a hundred years of trial-and-error experiments, 
they had learned what seemed easy at first, but which proved to be very 
difficult, the business of turning land into hard cash. Benjamin Franklin 
is supposed to have estimated the worth of the Penns’ land at £10,000,- 
000, with income, in the shape of quit rents, of £100,000 per year. But 
William Penn had such poor results that he was forced to mortgage his 
province for £7,000, was at one time deprived of it by the Crown, and 
had agreed to sell his rights to the Crown for £12,000. 

In 1757, John Penn estimated the value of the Penns’ lands at 
£3,806,012, but only one-seventh of the stated quit rents were collect- 
able. The State of Pennsylvania received, from the sale of Penn lands, 
between the divestiture in 1779, and payment to the Penn heirs of 
£130,000, and the year 1781, £824,000. The poor results of the Penns 
did not flow from a failure to set up an elaborate organization. William 
Penn had a secretary of the land office, a surveyor general, an auditor 
general, and a receiver general. As generally happens, the more elaborate 
the organization the more meager the results. 


Perhaps, if Penn himself had been in charge, the troubles might have 
been less but his actual stay in Pennsylvania, out of thirty-seven years of 
ownership, was only four years, 1682-1684 and 1699-1701. In his 
absence his affairs in Pennsylvania were managed by James Logan, 
born in the north of Ireland, a business man who eventually became sec- 
retary of the province, commissioner of property, president of the council 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Self-educated, a student of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Spanish and Italian, his library, the best in the 
province, bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia, became, on his death in 
1751, the foundation of a notable public library. 
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From William Penn’s death in 1718 until his son, Thomas, took 
charge in 1732, sales of land were limited in amount. In 1732, Thomas 
Penn, second son of William, came to Philadelphia and took charge, 
Lotteries were very popular then and a lottery, with tickets at forty 
shillings each, was tried. Many tickets were sold but it was not a success, 
In 1738, an attempt was made to introduce order into the confusion in 
the land offices and greater severity into collections for lands sold on 
time, and of quit rents. Thomas Penn, while gruff in manner, was ener- 
getic and tenacious and managed the family business with greater suc- 
cess until he returned to England in 1741. 

Thomas Penn speeded up sales, which continued briskly under John 
Penn, son of Richard Penn, called the governor, who was in Pennsyl- 
vania in the periods, 1752 to 1755, 1763 to 1771, 1773 to 1776, and 
Richard Penn, son of Richard and grandson of William Penn, who was 
here in the periods 1763 to 1769 and 1771 to 1775. John Penn, called 
junior, who came here in 1783, was a true son of Thomas Penn, and 
he and John, the governor, were the active Penns who signed the deeds 
as proprietaries in the sales from their “Manor of Pittsburgh.” 

The stage was set for this sale when Tench Francis, a Philadelphia 
lawyer-agent for the Penns, employed George Woods, a surveyor living 
in Bedford, to survey the manor in 1784. The result of his survey was 
four hundred and ninety lots in the triangle made by the Ohio, Monon- 
gahela, and Allegheny Rivers, bounded by Grant Street on the ‘south 
and Washington Street on the east. Adjoining the “Woods’ Plan of 
Pittsburgh” they plotted forty outlots, containing about six hundred 
acres, and farms from the remainder of the eastern part of the manor, 
extending to about Twenty-seventh Street, the Herron Hill and Soho 
districts of Pittsburgh. On the south side of the Monongahela they laid 
out lots on Coal Hill and farms from the larger western part of the 
manor. 

The prices the Penns set varied somewhat but in general were £10 
per lot, £2 per acre for outlots, and £1 per acre for farm lands. As 
nearly as can be estimated, the Penns received from the Manor of Pitts- 
burgh about £11,200. In the period 1784-1788, they sold one hundred 
and forty-seven lots and some farms and outlots. The first sale of a lot 
was to Conrad Winebiddle and the first sale of acreage was to Isaac 
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Craig and Stephen Bayard of twenty-five acres between the ditch sur- 
rounding Fort Pitt and the Allegheny River at the Point. 


The big year of Penn sales was 1789, with eighty lots sold, dropping 
then to twenty and thirty per year until 1796, when only ninety lots 
remained for sale. The year 1809 brought sales of thirteen, and 1822, 
sales of twelve; but later years, until the last sale in 1869, brought little 
to Penn coffers. Pittsburgh had begun to grow in 1784, but parts of the 
triangle were still swampy and one could still bag himself a duck dinner, 
shooting from the streets in the town. In 1786, there were six stores 
and about a hundred houses. In 1790, the inhabitants of Western Penn- 
saylvania were thirty-seven per cent English, nineteen per cent Irish, 
seventeen per cent Scotch, seven per cent Welsh, two per cent German, 
and the rest from every corner of Europe. The tide of emigration 
through Pittsburgh to the Northwest Territory, Kentucky, the West 
and Southwest was rising to a flood. By 1790, six lines of conestoga 


wagons were making regular trips carrying freight between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. 


There are many interesting stories hidden in the prosaic records of 
the lands which composed the Manor of Pittsburgh. There is the story 
of the long dispute between Pennsylvania and Virginia over the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania, double courts and double officials, arrests, in- 
dictment, near war, ending, at last, in retaining Pittsburgh in Pennsyl- 
vania instead of Virginia. 


Then, too, there is the story of the final clearing of all Pittsburgh titles 
which, strangely enough, did not occur until 1870. The first step in this 
story was the contest over the will of William Penn in which, after 
nine years of litigation, before His Majesty’s High Court of Exchequer, 
Penn’s widow established the rights of herself and their children over 
those by Penn’s first wife. Then, in 1820, the heirs of Thomas and 
Richard Penn undertook, through Thomas Cadwallader as attorney-in- 
fact, to bar an estate of male tail created by Hannah Penn in 1732, this 
entail extending to eight persons and their descendants. But this was 
not the end because, in 1870, some Philadelphia lawyer, as meticulous as 
Philadelphia lawyers proverbially are, raised a question as to whether the 
power of attorney under which the first deed to bar entail was executed 
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included the power to bar entail. A second deed finally settled the Penn 
title on November 11, 1870. 

The fact most familiar to all in connection with Colonel Wood’s plan 
of Pittsburgh is the grant by the Penns to the First Presbyterian, Trinity 
Episcopal, and Smithfield Evangelical Protestant churches. The lots in 
the center of the block between Smithfield and Wood Streets, extending 
from Sixth to Oliver Avenues, which had been in use as an Indian bury- 
ing ground, were granted to the First Presbyterian Church, on the 
north, and to Trinity Episcopal Church on the south. 

The block front on Smithfield Street from Sixth Avenue to Straw- 
berry Alley was granted to the Smithfield Evangelical Protestant 


? with reversion to the 


Church. All grants were for “church purposes,’ 
Penns, which permitted the subsequent leasing of part of the ground 
granted for business uses and has provided all three churches with a wel- 
come back-log for their church budgets. 

But there are less dry stories in those old deed books. Naturally 
enough, there were a number of persons who were large buyers in the 
manor sale. Isaac Craig and Stephen Bayard, early buyers, becoming 
partners in the firm of Turnbull, Marmie and Company, Philadelphia 
wholesalers who did a big business in selling English-made goods in 
Western Pennsylvania, established a distillery and saw mill on their land. 
William Turnbull, of the firm, was a large buyer, seventeen lots in one 
purchase, as was Isaac Craig. Craig also became a partner of James 
O’Hara in his glass house on Saw Mill Run. 

Another large buyer was John Marie, who had come from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh in 1786 to establish a popular tavern and restaurant. 
Marie made at least fourteen separate purchases, one of them of Outlot 
No. 6, consisting of 6% acres on Grant’s Hill, which gave rise to an 
early interesting episode. 

At the age of fifty-one Marie had entered into a December and May 
marriage with Jeanne Donnelly, a Frenchwoman of twenty. On this 
Outlot No. 6, John Marie created a fine French-style country home 
with extensive planting, walks, gardens, and latticed vine-covered gazebo, 
with a view of the rivers in the distance, in which tea and wine were 
served in the summer afternoons, Jeanne Marie had set her heart on the 
“little paradise, admiration of the Western country and travellers,” as 
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she called it, which she had helped, during seventeen years of residence in 
Pittsburgh, to create on Grant’s Hill. In 1803, John Marie left Pitts- 
burgh for a visit to France, as he said to Jeanne. He was accompanied to 
Peebles’ tavern, twenty miles from Pittsburgh, by the celebrated Senator 
James Ross, the leader of the Pittsburgh bar, rich from law and business. 

In a pamphlet published in 1808, Jeanne Marie unfolds a tale quite 
equal to any detective story of today. Circumstantial as it is, one cannot 
credit her story. So anxious was she to retain her “paradise” that she had 
required John Marie to execute an agreement, in consideration of her 
signing a deed to other property of his, that he would not sell their 
home. In spite of that agreement John did sell it to James Ross that 
night at the tavern. 

Jeanne Marie, in her pamphlet, then relates a horrent tale of a hot 
August day and of “Convict ruffians” breaking down her bedroom door, 
dragging her down her own stairs by the hair of her head and by the 
leg, beating her and throwing her, “clad only in my shift and a single 
[sic] petticoat,” into the gutter. One of the interesting parts of her story 
is of a power of attorney purporting to have been executed by John 
Marie before two notaries after reaching Bordeaux, revoking one he had 
given Jeanne before leaving home and ratifying his sale to Ross. Jeanne 
was a fighter for her rights, as she saw them, and gives in detail denials 
subsequently made by these notaries that they had ever acknowledged 
this power of attorney. 

Jeanne goes on to tell of John’s return to her in 1806, of spending 
ten weeks with her in Philadelphia, during which time he denied writ- 
ing the Bordeaux power of attorney, and of his departure for Pittsburgh 
breathing fire and slaughter and swearing his intention to sue Senator 
Ross. Alas, in Pittsburgh, the suit became, instead, one for divorce from 
Jeanne, and Senator Ross received a deed for the 6% acre slice of 
“paradise, with garden rakes, spades, shovels, and a young cow,” all as 
agreed to five years before. What the true inwardness of the lurid story 
may be is anyone’s guess. To me, it seems the tale of a hysterical woman 
plus, perhaps, the guile of a seventy-five-year-old husband seeking to get 
out of trouble with the least personal strife. It is not conceivable that such 
well-known men as General Wilkins, Henry Baldwin, and Felix Brunot 
should side with Senator Ross, as even Jeanne relates, unless he was 
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guiltless. Also in evidence is the fact that James Ross saved James 
O’Hara and Jacob Negley from bankruptcy. The “paradise” embraced 
the site, now, of the Courthouse, the City-County and County Office 
buildings, and the Grant and other large buildings. 

Another extensive buyer of lots in. the manor was Hugh Ross, who 
made at least nine separate purchases. Hugh Ross, claimed by some to 
be a descendant of the Earldom of Ross established in 1300, had come 
from northern Ireland about 1723 and was a rope-maker and the owner 
of a ferry crossing the Monongahela River. His grandson, James Ross, 
was persuaded to give up his plans to enter the ministry by Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, one of the two lawyers of early-day Pittsburgh. In 1795, 
James Ross started practice in Pittsburgh, became a specialist in land 
cases, attorney for President Washington’s estates in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and for many prominent and wealthy men. A staunch Federalist, 
he early became active politically and took Albert Gallatin’s place as 
United States Senator, serving nine years. 

Turning then to law, land speculations, and business, Ross became 
very rich. Senator Ross lived on his purchase on Grant’s Hill until he 
sold it to the county as a site for its new courthouse. Ross Street and Ross 
Township were both named for him, and his country place, near Aspin- 
wall, was situated on his large land holdings there. 

Lawyers were common buyers, among them, Alexander Addison and 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge. Addison, born in Moray, Scotland, B.A. 
and M.A. of Aberdeen University, was admitted to the bar in 1785, be- 
came, in 1787, president judge of the Fifth District of Western Penn- 
sylvania. In a celebrated case, arising from bitter factionalism, he was 
impeached and removed in 1803. Brackenridge, also a Scotchman, came 
to America when five, graduated from Princeton in 1771. Dissuaded 
from his intention to enter the ministry, he became, with John Woods, 
one of Pittsburgh’s only two lawyers in 1781. 

Adamson Tannehill was a large buyer, a vintner then, afterwards 
listed as “gentleman,” and a major general of the Pennsylvania Militia. 
But the greatest buyer of lots and outlots was James O’Hara, the first 
Pittsburgh “tycoon.” Well educated in Paris, a ship-broker’s clerk in 
Liverpool in order to learn business methods, Indian trader, government 
agent among the Indians, a member of George Rogers Clark’s famous 
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expedition, Quartermaster General of the United States, General O'Hara 
had a wonderful training for frontier business life. He erected, with 
Isaac Craig, the first glass works in Pittsburgh, the first of its kind to 
use coal as fuel. He built boats instead of wagons, to bring salt from 
New York state and for pioneer trade in cotton with Liverpool. A 
banker and iron maker, he was saved by James Ross from bankruptcy, 
only to leave a large estate, principally real estate, at his death, at sixty- 
seven, in 1819. 

Closely following O’Hara’s successful career was that of John 
Ormsby, an Irishman educated at Dublin University, who came to Pitts- 
burgh with General Forbes in 1758, in charge of the army commissary. 
Here he kept a store and operated a ferry from Pittsburgh across the 
Monongahela to his lands, some 2400 acres, which he called “Home- 
stead Farms.” Part of this was land warranted to him as a Revolutionary 
soldier, to which he added many of the outlots in the “Manor of Pitts- 
burgh” on Coal Hill. 

John Ormsby was one of Pittsburgh’s most active early citizens, oper- 
ating a chain of Indian trading posts from Bedford, Pennsylvania, to 
Detroit and the Northwest. His descendants and their husbands laid out 
plans of lots and established boroughs above the Smithfield Street bridge, 
called, in succession, South Pittsburgh, Birmingham (from the home 
town of one of them), East Birmingham or Sidneyville, and Ormsby. 
Here descendants of John Ormsby built fine houses with beautiful well- 
kept gardens extending down to the river’s edge, named ““The Yard,” 
“The Dingle,” “The Orchard,” “The White House,” and “Ormsby 
Manor” on the hillside, with woods, meadows, and a private race track. 

But not all the dealers in Western Pennsylvania lots and lands were 
as successful as those we have cited. Among the deeds may be found 
many for Donation Lands, on the north side of the Allegheny, set 
aside for Revolutionary soldiers. Among these is one from Preserved 
Willcox, a sergeant, witnessed by George Standly, sergeant, and David 
Bates, corporal. For the measly sum of twelve dollars, Sergeant Willcox, 
in 1787, deeded away his right to two hundred acres. 

There are many other interesting stories to be found among these old 
deeds which we must pass over for lack of space. What, you may ask, 
was the net result of William Penn’s lucky acquisition, for a doubtful 
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£16,000, with the purpose, among other things, of making the Penns 
financially secure? In 1779, when the state of Pennsylvania divested the 
Penns of the lands then remaining to them, Edmund Physick, receiver 
general for thirty-three years, determined that the Penns had sold 
6,363,072 acres for the sum of £688,486 in purchase money, plus 
£63,679, received in quit rents. Pennsylvania paid the Penns £130,000 
in 1779 and the British government granted them an annuity of £4,000 
per year in settlement of their claim for £944,000. This was paid them 
from 1790 until 1884, or £366,000 plus commutation then at £67,000, 
a grand total of £1,315,165 sterling. In addition, they retained 421,000 
acres of land. So far as I can learn, no one has essayed the interesting 
study of what the sale of those retained lands brought to the Penns. 

William Penn’s purpose, however, was accomplished. Thomas Penn, 
son of William, married into an old titled family and, in 1760, bought 
Stoke Pogis, originally owned by Lord Coke, celebrated in connection 
with Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. His portrait, showing him 
clad in a grayish lilac silk coat and breeches, with a long white satin 
waistcoat, adorns its 180-foot long library. 

His son, John Penn, called Junior, succeeded Thomas. Educated at 
Cambridge and by the Grand Tour, he was a poet, a gentle-paced re- 
former. Interested in architecture he built the Pennsylvania Castle on 
the Isle of Portland. One of his peculiarities was the enforcing of rigid 
solitude in his study there, for many hours. A servant, curious as to what 
his master did during these retirements, peeped in the keyhole and found 
him stretched on a lounge, eagerly rereading one of the two volumes of 
his poems! Another son, Granville, took over Stoke Pogis, and his son, 
Reverend Thomas Gordon Penn, dying in 1869, ended the male line 
of Penns. 

Richard Penn, son of Richard and grandson of William Penn, was 
the only Penn, aside from William, who was popular in Pennsylvania. 
He was a bon vivant, a member of Parliament four times, the only Penn 
descendant who sided with and stood up for the Americans. 

By 1815, the Penns had sold out most of the Manor of Pittsburgh, 
which was the eighth city in size in this country with a population of 
9,431. Pittsburgh has never stopped growing since the manor was laid 
out in 1784. 
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LEGEND IN STEEL 
GEORGE CARVER’ 


$ LONG AS MEN seek perfection there will be tall stories. That all 
A but impossible birdie, the ancestor who turned the tide at Mingo 
Church, those thirty-five kilometer marches through the Argonne—such 
matters may be, of course, no more than whistling to keep one’s self- 
importance up. Translate them, however, from self-interest to race in- 
terest and boasting becomes legend, to be cherished in bright remem- 
brance. 


The birdie, great grandfather’s perspicacity, and those long marches 
are, in a manner, part of a world removed from the commonplace. But 
they are so only in less degree than are the exploits and excellencies of 
our heroes of romance. We forget that Hector and Achilles, Ulysses and 
Agamemnon may have been petty tribesmen engaged in a struggle 
to control trade routes to the north. For us they are examples of intre- 
pidity, fortitude, and the will to live—exaggerated out of all human pro- 
portion, to be sure—like nothing else in race record. They represent an 
approach to perfection, a summation of our thoughts about ourselves. 
What difference if that thinking is mere wish fulfillment? We cannot 
live by the commonplace alone; and since we lack perfection, we must in 
our humble way contrive a substitute. The tall story and the legend are 
part and parcel of a world that ought to be. 


The jump from individual bragging and race legend to Gregor Ipano- 
vich and his stories of Joe Magerac is but from here to there. In this time 
of high-pressure production and the necessity for all-out effort compar- 
able to nothing before in our history, the stories Gregor told me seem of 
tar higher significance now than they did in those peaceful days early in 
the century. I knew Gregor thirty-five years ago. He was stencil man 
and straw boss of a gang of truckers in the warehouse of a steel mill; I 
was a shipping clerk. His duties consisted of stencilling the names and 

!The author, professor of English at the University of Pittsburgh for some twenty 
years, based his article on personal experience. Prior to completing his college training, he 


was employed for several years in various sections of the Monessen plant of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company.—Ed. 
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addresses of consignees on kegs of nails or reels of barbed wire and fixing 
tags on rolls of fencing or bundles of plain wire, the while he kept an eye 
on the truckers and their distribution of the load in the car. When the 
trip from the stock pile to the loading platform was long and the men 
were on their way to and fro, there were brief intervals of idleness dur- 
ing which Gregor would talk to me. I say talk. As a matter of fact his 
speech was an intricate confusion of Slavonic, German, English, and ges- 
tures. “Number 9 track ready”; “Car sealer come pretty quick”; “How 
soon dinner time”; “Hurry up”; “Now we go home”—these phrases 
comprised most of his English. None the less he got along. He under- 
stood his simple job very well, and was effective enough in handling our 
gang, so effective, in fact, that we usually loaded some eighty tons dur- 
ing a ten-hour turn. We talked, as I have said, but it was not until after 
an incident, trifling, no doubt, on the surface, but more or less embar- 
rassing to me, had occurred that he ever revealed an interest in anything 
beyond the immediate. 


One night in March, during the spring rush, we were working over- 
time loading a thirty-ton order of galvanized wire. The material had to 
be hauled from the galvanizing shop, about two hundred yards away, in 
truck loads of some three thousand pounds—a long, slow, and very 
heavy task for our crew. The weather was cold, the huge piles of steel 
products standing about us there in the warehouse seeming to hold and 
intensify the chill. Gregor had difficulty in fixing the tags on the bundles 
and my fingers were rigid as I tried to record the weight of each load. 
We danced about, slapping our sides and blowing on our hands while 
waiting for the trucks. When they did arrive, we both lent a cold hand 
in placing the wire to speed up our circulation. 


The cold, the long haul, the growing lateness—before we were half 
finished we began to expect momentarily the whistle of the freight engine 
coming to draw Number 9 out into the yard—all this together with 
sheer bad luck contributed to the unlucky accident, I suppose. At al 
events, just as the last truck load was starting across the iron plate that 
bridged between the platform and the car, the handle-man gave the 
front wheels a tremendous jerk and one of the nails holding the plate m 
place gave way and the truck sank, to turn over and become wedged is 
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the gap left by the plate as it fell to the track. Naturally the wire fol- 
lowed the plate. A ton and a half of material out of place and only a 
minute or two to go! Nothing remained but to lift it bundle by bundle 
and place it in the load. Before we were well started, the train crew ap- 
peared, the car sealer bustled up to clamp his precious zinc strip on the 
door; and to make things completely bad, old Bob Rayburn, the chief 
shipper, ran out of his office to shriek orders in his excited, profane way. 
The gang fairly fell over one another in their efforts, for the moment 
confounding confusion. A loss of fifteen minutes, a delayed train, much 
bad temper, and a great deal of sweat even in that intense cold! In the 
end, however, all was serene. All, that is, except poor Gregor. He had 
driven the nails that held the plate, and in some carelessness had used one 
six-penny among the customary four ten-penny nails;—as he should 
have expected, it did not stand the strain. 


Old Bob had seen at once what had happened; what he said to me 
has no place in a respectable publication—the responsibility had been, 
after all, really mine. But Gregor knew that he had slipped. And so, 
after Bob had slammed his way back into his office and we were prepar- 
ing to ring out for the night, Gregor tried to apologize, but finding dif- 
ficulty in phrasing his thought he finally sighed in his melancholy Slav 
way and in his grotesque speech—which I am unable even to suggest— 
said, “If Joe Magerac had known, he would have helped. For men like 
us work is very hard and we make mistakes, but for Joe Magerac every- 
thing is an easy, one-hand job.” 


“Joe Magerac!” I exclaimed. “Who is he? What would he have 
done?” And on our way out, past the chattering nail mill, the softly 
rumbling wire mill, and the rod mill with its stabbing whistle, Gregor 
began to tell me about Joe Magerac. Why, I do not know except that 
some sort of bond seemed to have been created between us during old 
Bob’s outburst. Gregor, blaming himself for the mishap, felt that in some 
fashion he must make amends. All too infrequently has anyone caught a 
glimpse of what goes on behind the eyes and the sometimes inscrutable 
faces of the simple laborers in industry. Until that night, to me at least, 
they had been unimaginative creatures who in the sweat of their brows 
earned a morsel of bread and at times a drop of polinka. I changed my 
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mind, however, as Gregor in his grotesque speech revealed the rudi- 
ments, at least, of a character worthy to stand alongside the heroes of no 
matter what romance; for it symbolized ideal accomplishment, summing 
up as it seemed to do the hopes and the will to succeed—far short though 
most of them fall—of a body of men whom all of us have realized lived 
among us but very few have come to know. 


Joe Magerac—the name has no significance as far as I could learn— 
was born of the mists that hover over the lakes and mountains of the 
“old country,” and of the coal and iron of America. He is thus endowed 
with the strength of the earth but also with the elusiveness of air. He is 
as large as occasions demand but as fleeting as mist in the sun. He moves 
with the speed of light; rather, he seems to occupy whatever space he 
chooses without moving from spot to spot. He is at times the immovable 
body, and at times the irresistible force. He appears in the midst of work- 
men taxed beyond their powers and with an effortless push or lift over- 
comes their difficulty; only, when they look around to see who has 
helped them Joe Magerac is nowhere to be found. 


In the course of time Gregor told me a great deal about him. One of 
the stories had to do with an incident in the open hearth. Gregor had 
heard it from one of his countrymen when first coming to work in the 
mill, but the man had long since wandered off to Rankin or Homestead 
—Gregor could not remember which. About four o’clock one after- 
noon Number 6 furnace was, as usual, ready to tap. The men were all 
in their places, ready to add sand or dolomite in case the slag should 
harden too rapidly. The plug was removed and the first splashes of 
molten steel struck the bottom of the ladle. But something was wrong 
with the flow. The heater was back on the floor peering through his blue 
spectacles at the white hot charge to see what was damming the stream. 
He finally began to poke about with his long rods and things improved 
somewhat. The flow was not normal, however. 


When the ladle was about three-quarters full, it all happened. A men- 
acing hiss and the rear wall of the furnace split just above the vent, cas 
cading a torrent of steel, bright as liquid sunlight, into the huge pot. 
Since none of it escaped to threaten the workmen or be lost upon the 
floor, nothing seemed amiss—the wall itself could easily be repaired. But 
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the craneman had no sooner lifted the ladle to place it over the ingot 
molds—the story deals with open hearth practice now long outmoded— 
than a crack started up near the brim. The sudden pressure had been 
too great and the ladle, designed to receive a gradual flow, had devel- 
oped a defect. The crack widened with the motion of the lift. Another 
second and the whole heat would have poured down upon the men. 
With a single, concentrated shriek of terror they wheeled in flight. Yet 
they stopped upon the instant, stopped and stood as if transfixed, motion- 
less like figures painted upon the shadowy wall of the open hearth shed. 


For one among them—whom later no one could remember ever hav- 
ing seen before—appeared to assume the proportions of a giant. Torso, 
shoulders, head, arms were magnified enormously and thrust upward 
upon shaft-like legs to tower above the fifty-ton ladle as if it had been a 
saucepan. The giant grasped the lips of the crack, one great hand upon 
each, and ground them together so that at once the ladle was made 
whole again. Not a spark remained visible, not a splash of fluid steel over- 
flowed. Order was restored. Aware of their escape from the scalding 
death, the men, who but instants before had shrieked in terror, now 
shrieked with joy. But they fell as suddenly silent. The. ladle was being 
moved along in normal fashion. There was no giant anywhere. They 
looked at one another with eyes for the moment insane. Were they 
awake? Or did they dream? All that remained to remind them of what 
had passed was a thin mist of steam that arose from a puddle where some 
of the hot metal, in the beginning, had fallen. 


Whenever during the days that followed some trifling emergency 
arose I would wish for Joe Magerac, but Gregor would only smile; 
nothing short of imminent disaster involving life as well as property 
would bring him, it seemed. And then one morning just as we were 
starting to work, the runner laid an order for five hundred kegs of eight- 
penny common nails upon my little movable desk. Such an order was the 
simplest we handled. It meant that Gregor had only to touch each keg 
with the stencil and brush and see that the kegs were placed in ten rows 
of twenty each in both ends of the car, leaving five rows to be placed 
across the middle to hold the others in place; my part being merely to 
see that among the five kegs each trucker brought nothing but eight- 
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penny common was included. Gregor was delighted at beginning a day 
in such fashion. He laughed and said, “No Joe Magerac this job. But 
one time he helped with eight-common. On barge.” And then because 
there was ample time between trips from the car to the stock pile, he 
could tell me the story. 


The company maintained warehouses in various cities to facilitate 
local shipments. One of these was located in Memphis. The stock was 
loaded in a huge covered barge and shipped down the Monongahela, the 
Ohio, and on to its destination upon the Mississippi. The barge held some 
forty carloads, or twenty thousand kegs. Upon this occasion the whole 
order had consisted of eight-penny common, the nail, of course, in larg- 
est demand. The kegs were loaded in cars in the usual fashion and 
pulled down to the loading wharf a mile or so away, there to be reloaded 
in the barge. The work was not unpleasant, for the most part in the open 
air instead of in the vast, gloomy warehouse, and the men always en- 
joyed it. There was seldom a mishap beyond an occasional smashed finger 
if the kegs hurtled down the slide too fast—from the trestle to the hold 
of the barge—or beyond an infrequent ducking, when one of the men in 
an awkward movement fell overboard, much to the glee of his friends.. 


On the last day of this particular job, according to Gregor, because of 
spring floods the river had swollen so much that the barge was almost 
level with the trestle instead of lying, as it should have lain, much lower 
by reason of its lading. Furthermore, pressure of the water and its more 
violent motion had caused the mooring ropes to fray. In the midst of a 
sudden downpour of rain, the men on the trestle stampeded across the 
shute into the barge for protection. 


Their sudden, added weight rocked the barge, heavy though it was. 
It swayed away from the wharf and the mooring ropes parted—to per- 
mit the unwieldy and uncontrollable craft to be sucked swiftly into the 
flood current. There was no steering gear aboard, nothing in any way 
to be used either to stop the barge or to control its direction. It gathered 
speed with every passing moment and everybody aboard knew that there 
was every chance of being wrecked in a crash against the close-set pylons 
of a bridge not a hundred yards downstream. But, in mad career one 
minute, in the next the barge stopped and remained stationary. Then it 
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seemed to be propelled backwards. Gradually it was pushed back to the 
point from which it had started. A dozen men jumped out upon the 
wharf to make it fast with the badly frayed ropes, and one of them, 
glancing toward the middle of the river swore he saw a swimmer who 
turned his head toward the shore and waved a gigantic hand. But all 
anyone else could see was a faint mist rapidly dissolving in the rain. 


Eventually Gregor told me about the time when Joe Magerac 
saved a workman’s life by catching a filled ingot mold when the crane 
that was carrying it jambed and broke the chain; about his using his 
fingers for twelve-gauge dies when all the dies in the wire mill would 
draw nothing but runouts; and the long story about the tram of pig-iron 
that broke loose from a donkey engine and started down grade toward 
the main office. In fact he had many stories, some of them not without 
a grotesque, obscene humor. But the exploit I have always liked best had 
to do with Joe Magerac’s rescue of a small boy who carried water for 
the men engaged in building Number 12 blast furnace. 


Gregor had forgotten the boy’s name, and he was certain that his fam- 
ily had moved away soon after the event—I never could manage to tie 
him down in matters either of narrators or witnesses. The small boy was 
something of a pet among the men on the job. They permitted him to do 
about as he pleased, go where he wanted to, and ask anyone questions— 
so long as his water bucket was at hand and freshly filled. One afternoon 
toward quitting time, he decided he would mount a long ladder rising 
from the ground all the way to the gadgetry at the top of the furnace. 
The work was almost completed. Number 12 was about ready to be 
blown in, but some of the scaffolding was yet in place and a number of 
ladders remained. This one alone reached the top, however, some 
eighty feet from the ground. 


The boy was almost half way up before anybody noticed what he was 
doing. Then one of the riveters saw him and shouted for him to come 
down. The boy merely looked around and laughed. The riveter con- 
tinued to shout and in a minute or two a crowd had gathered and the 
whole group began to shout. But for a time the boy paid no attention, 
going on up rung by rung until he was sixty-five or seventy feet from 
the ground. The shouting increased as he proceeded, and once more he 
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turned to look down at the excited crowd. But as he did so he became ill, 
Dizzy with a sense of height and growing faint, he stopped where he was 
and merely hung on. As the men watched they saw him slump against 
the ladder. If he fainted completely he would fall the long way to the 
ground. The crowd plunged into a turmoil of activity. Some ran for an- 
other ladder. One or two rushed to telephone the fire department for a 
net. Everybody shouted, some offering advice, others exclaiming in fear, 
Finally, the riveter, a man used to climbing about in high places, placed 
a foot upon the ladder, thinking perhaps that he could reach the boy be- 
fore he should fall. 

But before he could mount two rungs, a dark, powerfully built work- 
man appeared whom nobody seemed to know—the bystanders, Gregor 
explained, were all mechanics engaged in construction work and so were 
alien to the steel itself; hence they could not have been expected to recog- 
nize Joe Magerac—nevertheless it was he. Nobody else could have done 
what he did. For, brushing the riveter aside, Joe Magerac lifted the lad- 
der slowly so that the ends of the stringers rested upon his thighs. Then, 
grasping the third and fourth rungs, he turned the ladder about in order 
to clear the towering furnace and brought it very gently to the ground, 
the almost unconscious small boy near the top describing a wide arc as 
he was brought to safety. Many hands lifted him as he reached the 
ground, and he was taken into the company hospital, where he was soon 
brought around in good order. In the excitement of the rescue nobody 
thought of the rescuer. When at last somebody did look around for 
him, he was not to be found. The whistle blew about that time any- 
way, and everybody went home. Several of the men noticed, however, 
that the steam rising from the whistle was very dense that day and 
seemed to remain longer in the air than usual. 

Tall stories, to be sure. It may be that Gregor made them up and that 
the vague repetitions of them that I now and then heard from other men 
were only echoes of his yarns. I doubt that they were Gregor’s own. I 
rather think that they sprang from the common source of legends— 
pride in the thought of what men might do if their powers were ex- 
tended to perfection—and were the accumulated thoughts of many men. 
Steel is a mighty force in the lives of those who know it. Why should it 
not lend itself to romance? 
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BYGONE DAYS IN THE ALLEGHENY VALLEY’ 
FRANCIs R. HARBISON 


OWN to the year 1700 northwestern Pennsylvania, including the 
D valley of the Allegheny River, was a terra incognita. History had 
recorded the footprints of only two men down the course of the Alle- 
gheny, then believed the main stream of the Ohio. The account of the 
first, La Salle, is doubted; but whether true or false it was believed by 
the French, and its historical sequence was the reality of the French 
claim to sovereignty by right of discovery. The past that influences our 
lives is not what actually happened but what men believe happened. It is 
upon our belief about an event, not its reality, that we act, and the 
French claims for a century were based on the belief that La Salle was 
the first to explore the valley. 


La Salle’s report to Count Frontenac in 1677 of his trip down the 
river and his description of the Falls of the Ohio seem genuine to me. 
The other man, a Dutchman, Arnout Viele, was commissioned by the 
governor of New York in 1692 with a number of other “Christians” to 
conduct a party of Shawnee Indians to their home in the Ohio Valley. 
He returned in 1694, probably by the same route. 

Unfortunately neither man left us a record of the land through which 
he passed. 


When the eighteenth century opened, this land lay unpeopled. The 
most recent inhabitants, the Erie tribe, had vanished about 1656 when 
the Iroquois staged a “Lidice” upon their race. The conquerors laid 
claim to the territory but none exercised the right of possession which 
alone counted among the Indians. The first known tribes to claim pos- 
session were parties of the tribes of the Shawnee, the Delaware and the 
Mingo, who came here from east of the mountains about 1720 and were 
shortly followed by the Indian traders. The curtain rises on this valley in 
the following decade, when it appears as a nebulous land called “Alle- 
ghany” or “Allegheny.” Mitchell’s map of 1755 designates it as em- 


' Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 26, 
1943.—Ed. 
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bracing the Shawnee and Delaware villages on the Kiskiminetas and 
above and below its mouth on the Allegheny River from Kittanning to 
Chartiers Town. Various traders’ reports to the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania gave its population as about five hundred Indians. 


Two trails passed through the valley: one down the Loyalhanna to 
Kiskiminetas Town, thence across country to Chartiers Town and down 
the Allegheny; the other, from James Le Tort’s place on Cripple 
Creek to Kittanning and west through Murdering Town to Kuskuski 
(near New Castle). 

During the supremacy of the Shawnee tribe, until 1745, the settle- 
ment known as Chartiers Town (made about 1724 under the leader- 
ship of the French-Indian trader, Peter Chartier, at Tarentum) was the 
focal point of the nebulous district of Alleghany. There Indian settle- 
ments attracted a number of Indian traders who probably built cabins 
near the Indian camps in accordance with the custom as necessary shelt- 
ers for their trading goods and furs. The chief of these traders’ posts in 
the valley came some years later, when George Croghan, the King of 
the Traders, built his post at the mouth of Pine Creek, where Etna now 
stands, convenient, with a margin of distance for safety, to Shannopin 
Town across the river. 

This was in the period of French exploration. First, adroit forerun- 
ners, such as Cavilier and Joncaire, made annual visits to the valley spy- 
ing out the land and gaining first the confidence of the Shawnee, and 
then their attachment to the French cause. They commissioned Chartier 
while he avowed loyalty to Pennsylvania but so distrusted him that they 
finally directed him to move his Shawnee down the Ohio. 


The French commissioners were promptly followed in 1739 by a 
military expedition commanded by Baron de Longueuil. This was the 
first known large military force to pass down the waters of the river. 
It consisted of 442 men, mostly Canadian Indians, but there were 24 
soldiers, and 45 French-Canadians to manage the canoes. Contrecceur 
was a member, as were two priests, Vernet and Queret. An engineer 
named De Léry surveyed roughly the course of the river and noted the 
Indian villages on the French maps. Unfortunately no report of the voy- 
age has been preserved. 
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Ten years later, in 1749, the French sent another military-explora- 
tory expedition down the Allegheny. It was commanded by Céloron, 
and consisted of 20 soldiers, 180 Canadians, and 55 Indians. His journal 
entry for August 6, 1749, interests us and explains the exit of Peter 
Chartier from the valley. He says: “I passed the same day the ancient 
village of Chaouanous (Shawnee) which has been abandoned since the 
departure of Chartier and his band, who were removed from this place 
by the orders of the Marquis de Beauharniis, and conducted to the River 
Vermillon, in the Wabash, in 1745. I encountered in this place six Eng- 
lishmen, with fifty horses and nearly one hundred and fifty packs of pel- 
try, with which they were returning to Philadelphia.”* He ordered them 
to depart and not return to trade and sent a letter with them to Philadel- 
phia asserting the sovereign rights of the French over the valley. 

The next day the party reached Shannopin Town. Céloron continues: 
“On the 7th I passed a village of Loups, where there were only three 
white men; they had placed a white flag on their cabins; the rest of their 
people had gone to Chinique [Logstown], not having dared to remain 
at home.” Father Bonnecamps, a member of the expedition, also kept a 
journal, and his description of the sycamores he noted at this point is 
worthy of quotation. He says: ““The same day we dined in a hollow cot- 
ton [sycamore] tree, in which 29 men could be ranged side by side. This 
tree is not rare in those regions; it grows on the river-banks and in 
marshy places. It attains great height and has many branches. Its bark is 
seamed and rough like shagreen. The wood is hard, brittle, and apt to 
decay, I do not believe that I have seen two of these trees that were not 
hollow. Its leaves are large and thickly set; its fruit is of the size of a 
hazelnut, enveloped in down; the whole resembling an apple, exactly 
spherical, and about an inch in diameter.” 

Bonnecamp’s journal pictures the valley as a primitive wilderness with 
very few Indian inhabitants. The former populous Indian villages were 
deserted. This is probably explained by the Shawnee emigration of 1745. 
At that time Chartier was leading a band of about four hundred Indians, 

2 Céloron’s journal as reproduced in Mary Carson Darlington, comp., Fort Pitt and 
Letters from the Frontier, 26 (Pittsburgh, 1892). 


3 Bonnecamps’ journal as quoted in John W. Harpster, ed., Pen Pictures of Early 
Western Pennsylvania, 13 (Pittsburgh, 1938). 
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as shown by a petition presented by James Dunning and Peter Tostee, 
two Indian traders, to the Pennsylvania Assembly on July 23, 1745, in 
which they complained that while returning up the Allegheny River in 
canoes from a trading trip with a considerable quantity of furs and skins 
in the preceding April, “Peter Chartier, late an Indian Trader, with 
about 400 Shawanese Indians, armed with guns, pistols, and cutlasses, 
suddenly took them prisoners, having, as he said, a captain’s commission 
from the King of France; and plundered them of all their effects, to the 
value of sixteen hundred pounds.”* This attack occurred somewhere be- 
low the present Tarentum, when Chartier was moving the Shawnee to 
the West. This would probably account for the disappearance of the 
population of Allegheny that the traders had reported to state authori- 
ties. However, it appears that many of these Shawnee returned to the 
valley in later years. 


The spring of 1754 saw what was probably the greatest military expe- 
dition that has ever passed down the river. It was Contrecceur’s expedi- 
tion against the English fort at the junction of the Monongahela and the 
Allegheny. His force consisted of about 1,000 men, with eighteen 
pieces of cannon, in all a flotilla of about sixty bateaux and three hundred 
canoes. They arrived at the fort on April 17 and found Ensign Edward 
Ward in command with only forty-one men. His surrender was inevit- 
able and he and his men were permitted to withdraw up the Monon- 
gahela. 


Then followed the era of French domination from Fort Duquesne, 
during which most of the tribes aided the French until the influential 
figure of the German-Moravian missionary, Christian Frederick Post, 
appeared in the valley and succeeded in alienating the Indian tribes from 
the French. He gives us a picture of the valley in 1758, when en route 
under commission by the state to Kuskuski, with a party including Pis- 
quetomen, his guide, and Captain Bull, the son of an Indian chief in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. He came by way of Ligonier where he conferred with 
General Forbes who was on campaign against Fort Duquesne. Post took 


4 Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 1:311 (New York, 1911). 


5 The Kiskiminetas River; I use the local name or contraction because it is the only 


name we provincials, living in the vicinity, ever used for the river. 
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the trail down the “Kiski’’ to Kiskiminetas Town; and thence over the 
hills to the Allegheny River where he arrived on November 12. 


At one o’Clock we came to the Allegheny, to an old Shawano Town, situ- 
ated under a high Hill on the East, opposite an Island of about one hundred 
Acres, very rich Land, well timbered. We looked for a Place to cross the River, 
but in vain; we then went smartly to Work, and made a Raft; we cut the 
Wood and carried it to the Water Side. The Wolves and Owls made a great 
Noise in the Night. 


13th. We got up early, and boiled some Chocolate for Breakfast, and then 
began to finish our Rafts; we cloathed ourselves as well as we could in /ndian 
Dress; it was about two o’Clock in the Afternoon, before we all got over to the 
other Side ... .We went up a steep Hill, good Land, to the Creek Cowewanik, 
where we made our Fire. They wanted to hunt for Meat, and looked for a 
Road. Captain Bull shot a Squirril, and broke his Gun. I cut Fire-Wood, and 
boiled some Chocolate for Supper. The others came Home and brought noth- 
ing. Pesguetomen wanted to hear the Writing from the General, which we 
read to them to their great Satisfaction. This was the first Night we slept in 
the open Air... . 

14th. We rose early, and thought to make good Progress on our Way. At 
one o’Clock, T'homas Hickman shot a large Buck, and as our People were hun- 
gry for Meat, we made our Camp there, and called the Water Buck-Run. In 
the Evening we heard the great Guns Fire from Fort Duguesne.® 


Shawano Town is one of the names applied to Chartiers Town. Post’s 
statement that it was situated under a high hill on the east opposite an 
island of about one hundred acres indicates that the old town was located 
west of the mouth of Bull Creek opposite the island. At that point the 
hill rises to its greatest height, and the island was below the mouth of the 
creek. The creek Cowewanik was undoubtedly Bull Creek because there 
was no other creek within a day’s journey from the point at which they 
crossed the river. His repeated mention of Captain Bull in this connec- 
tion causes me to believe that the name Bull Creek probably was given 
it at this time or subsequently in memory of Captain Bull. The course of 
their march led them across Deer Creek and this, I believe, is the creek 
that he called “the water Buck-Run.” None of the maps prior to this 
time shows any name for this creek, but subsequent maps show the name 


6 Post’s second journal, Harpster, Pen Pictures, 71. 
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Deer Creek, and to the pioneer Buck and Deer were practically synony- 


mous. 


Of how Cowewanik Creek degenerated to Bull Creek there is no 
record. By a strange coincidence the first syllable of the Indian name is 
the feminine of Bull. Could it have been some crude pioneer humor that 
originated this appellation? As a boy I heard many a youth refer to it as 
Cow Creek in simulated modesty in the presence of young ladies because 
it was then deemed immodest to mention a bull in their presence. The 
loss to our homeland of the euphonic name of Cowewanik is to be re- 
gretted. However, the names of these creeks, the Buffalo, Bull, Deer 
and Pine, appear to have been established before 1784, when the state 
surveyed for the depreciation and donation lands. Today the well- 
timbered island of about one hundred acres has almost wholly disap- 
peared. Submerged shoals marked by tufts of rushes alone mark its 


location. 


A new era opened after the exodus of the Shawnee. Other parties 
from eastern Indian tribes settled in the valley, if any Indian ever settled. 
They were generally from the Iroquois tribe and after the Post treaty, 
were friendly with the English but secretly or openly hostile to the set- 
tlers. One personality stood out among the Indians. He was Guyasuta, a 
Seneca chief, who first appeared as one of the party which guided George 
Washington on his historical trip to the Venango Forts of the French. 
For half a century he trod the trails of the valley and floated on the cur- 
rent of the river; at times a sinister, at other times, a benevolent figure. 
Another figure was George Croghan, an Irishman, partly trader, partly 
settler, who took title to large tracts of land and left his mark on the 
valley history in the period prior to the American Revolution. The state 
covenanted repeatedly that its citizens would be excluded from settling or 
hunting within the Indian lands west and north of the Ohio and Alle- 
gheny, but found itself largely helpless to restrain them. 


Pontiac’s War in 1763 and 1764 erased all vestiges of settlements 
from the valley and the curtain drops again until 1777, during the 
American Revolution. By January, 1778, the old Seneca chief, Guya- 
suta, who for a generation had been the friend of the colonial authori- 
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ties, had become a leader among the enemies of the Americans and the 
Senecas joined the English. Terror struck the inhabitants of the unpro- 
tected Westmoreland frontiers and their importunities brought about the 
erection of three forts in the valley, Crawford, at the mouth of Puckety 
Creek, Fort Hand, near Apollo, and Fort Kittanning. 


Tragedy was shaping up for the Westmoreland pioneer families. 
George Rogers Clark was designated to lead an expedition against the 
western Indians. Pennsylvania was asked fo contribute a force of militia- 
men. Many were opposed to weakening their defense against the Indians 
but Colonel Archibald Lochry,commander of the Westmoreland Militia, 
seconded Clark’s cause with great energy and on July 21, 1781, suc- 
ceeded in collecting eighty-three men, the cream of the pioneer families, 
at Carnahan’s Block House, near the “Kiski” between Apollo and Sa- 
lina. From there they started their memorable expedition down the 
“Kiski,” Allegheny, and Ohio to join General Clark, whom they unfor- 
tunately were unable to overtake before the Indians fell upon them in 
ambush and killed or took prisoners the entire party. For a generation 
this catastrophe was to influence the life of the valley. It fired the pris- 
oners who escaped, such as Samuel Murphy, the Craig brothers, and 
the families of the victims who were later to settle the Depreciation 
Land, with a hatred of the Indians that died out only with their exter- 
mination or disappearance from the valley. Its aftermath was Guyasuta’s 
campaign against, and the burning of, Hannastown in 1782. 


The Revolution ended and the British forsook the cause of the In- 
dians. For eight years they remained inactive along the river, stunned by 
the surrender of all northwestern Pennsylvania to the state, and by the 
activities forecasting the advance of the settler into these their ancestral 
hunting grounds. By 1785 all these lands had been surveyed by the state 
and large tracts of Depreciation and Donation Lands had been sold, or 
allotted to soldiers. This survey included one of the river from Franklin 
to the “‘Kiski””? made by Samuel Maclay in 1790. He left Franklin on 
August 2 and completed his survey of the river to the mouth of the 
“Kiski,” eighty-five and one-quarter miles, on August 12. He kept a 
journal but, unfortunately, it is of little value because, aside from notes 
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on the day’s survey, he was wholly occupied with his personal aches and 
pains and the frequent necessity of baking raised bread. But the lands 
sold and granted were largely unoccupied, and the residents found within 
this vast area in 1790, when the first census was taken, were largely 
squatters on sold or unsold lands. This census shows that the families 
within the Depreciation Lands in Allegheny County, which still ex- 
tended to Lake Erie, were only thirty-seven in number, comprising fifty 
males over sixteen years, fifty-seven under sixteen, and ninety-nine 
females of all ages. Their names, so far as I can trace them, indicate that 
they were practically all squatters. 


The Indian hold was slipping fast when they recovered from this 
stunning loss to make one last attack against the valley, beginning in 
1791, and ending with General Wayne’s annihilating victory over them 
in 1794. This period covers numerous Indian raids along the east bank 
of the river and into the Westmoreland district. In 1791 Captain Guth- 
rie led a band of twenty-three scouts by canoe down the river to join St. 
Clair’s army at Pittsburgh, where St. Clair says they arrived on May 19. 
Few of these were fated to return from the bitter defeat of St. Clair’s 
army in the Wabash country on November 4 that year. 


In May, 1792, as William Findley reported to Secretary Dallas, on 
June 1: “The Indians broke into the settlement by Reed’s Station. It 
was garrisoned by Rangers under Cooper. They had never scouted any. 
They had been frolicking and were Surprised, in want of Amunition, 
and the officer was absent from the station. However, the Indians fired 
only a few rounds upon the Block-house, with which they killed one 
man and wounded Another, and went away without any exertions 
being made by the Rangers. They then killed and took Harbison’s fam- 
ily, in sight of the station. Harbison was one of the spies . . . .”? This re- 
port was made before Findley learned of Massey Harbison’s escape, as 
recorded in her published narrative.® Again all settlers’ cabins were 
burned and the pioneers driven back to various stations—Girty’s at Plum 


7 Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 4:724. Reed’s Station was one mile below and 
across the river from Freeport. The Rangers referred to were enlisted men from eastern 
Pennsylvania who were untrained in Indian fighting. 

8 Narrative of the Sufferings of Massy Harbison from Indian Barbarity, 72 (2nd ed. 
Pittsburgh, 1828). 
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Creek, Coe’s at Puckety, and Craig’s at Freeport, built in 1792 to re- 
place Reed’s Station, burned that year. 


This Indian war closed with one of the tragedies of the valley’s his- 
tory. During 1794, on their last raid into the valley, the Indians waylaid 
the party of one Captain Andrew Sharp, on the “Kiski” about fifteen 
miles above its mouth, in the vicinity of Apollo. The expedition was on 
its way to Kentucky and apparently included pioneers from Westmore- 
land. We speculate now as to why these pioneers should be looking afield 
for homes further west, but to one who has tilled the hilly, and often 
rocky, lands of the valley, it appears logical that these soldiers who had 
been on Lochry’s or St. Clair’s expeditions, and seen the incomparably 
fertile level lands of the Kentucky country, as all was known down the 
Ohio, should aspire to settle upon them. They were a land-hungry peo- 
ple and to them these western lands must have had an irresistible ap- 
peal. The Sharp party was attacked in its boat. The “Kiski” at this point 
is narrow. The Indians killed four of Sharp’s men and mortally wounded 
the captain, who lived for several weeks but died in Pittsburgh. The 
boat, with its killed and wounded, floated down the stream and entered 
the Allegheny, whereby the survivors escaped death or captivity. It 
passed two stations, probably Craig’s and Coe’s blockhouses, during the 
night without discovery and without the assistance of anyone on board 
to steer or to row it and came opposite Thomas Girty’s, a little below 
the mouth of Deer Creek. Another man died, and the women who 
were in the boat, fearing Captain Sharp was about to die and that they 
would be left alone, called to people on the shore for assistance. They 
put out in a boat and brought the Sharp boat ashore. Four of the men in 
the boat had their wives with them. One, the wife of Captain Guthrie, 
or Guthrey, was delivered of her ninth child shortly after their arrival 
in Pittsburgh. From the records it seems likely that this was the Captain 
Guthrie who led the Allegheny men in St. Clair’s army under Major 
Clark. He was granted lands in Kentucky but did not live to take up his 
grant. 


The only eyewitness account of the Sharp tragedy is that of Captain 
Sharp’s daughter Hannah, then a child of ten years, written when she 


9 Harbison Narrative, 74. 
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was eighty-four years old in the form of a letter to her nieces.’® It reads 
in part: 

Scrubgrass, Butler Co., June 6, 1868. 
Dear Nieces: 

I sit down to write some particulars about my father’s death. He was a mili- 
tia captain and served under George Washington in the Revolutionary War. 
My father, Andrew Sharp, was married tomy mother, Ann Woods, in the year 
1783 in their native place in Cumberland County, Pa. With a family of one 
child they moved to Crooked Creek, Indiana County. . . . After living there 
ten years he traded his farm for one in Kentucky. We moved to Black Lick 
River and got into our boat and started in the evening, but the water was so 
low we had to land over a night and day. We started the next day and when 
two miles below the falls on the Kiskiminitas River we landed. My father had 
a canoe tied to the side of the boat; it got loose going over the falls and father 
went after it. While he was away a man came and told us the Indians were 
coming... . By the time father got back all of the women and children were 
in the boat. The men went to tie up the horses when seven Indians fired on 
them from behind a large tree that had fallen not more than fifteen steps off. 


At first fire they shot father’s right eyebrows off. When he was cutting one 
end of the boat loose, he was shot in the left side; when he was cutting the 
other end loose, they shot him through the other side. He got the boat away 
before they could get into it. Mother was smoking when the Indians fired and 
her pipe was shot out of her mouth. Father saw an Indian among the trees, he 
called for his gun, Mother gave it to him and he shot the Indian dead. The 
boat got into a whirlpool and went round and round for a while. When the 
open side went toward the shore the Indians shot at us. They followed us 
twelve miles down the river. They called for us to come to land or they would 
fire again. ... 

There were now two dead men in the boat. One man ran off and got away 
safe. One man died the next morning. None of the women or children were 
hurt. There were twenty in all. The Indians took father’s horses, but the 
others got theirs. My mother worked the boat the whole night. We got within 
nine miles of Pittsburgh before daylight (by daylight). There were some men 
on shore. . . . The men came in a canoe to our boat to help us along. One 
man went to Pittsburgh before us to have the doctors ready. When we got to 
Pittsburgh there were many kind neighbors came to see us. Father lived forty 


10 From a copy of a letter in the possession of M. I. McCreight, a descendant of 


Captain Sharp. 
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days after he was wounded. . . . Many a time I went and covered myself up 
and wept when I heard him moaning when the doctors were dressing his 
wounds. The doctors drew a silk handkerchief through his wounded sides. He 
got better and could sit up and talk to people when they came to see him, but 
on the fourth of July they shot cannons. The doctors did not want them to, as 
they said it would start his wounds to running. The wound in his back began 
to run, and he died on the 8th of July, in the year 1794, in the 42nd year of 
his age. He was buried in Pittsburgh with honors of war. There were no 
friends to follow his remains to the grave, but a younger sister and myself. My 
mother was not able to go and the youngest child was eleven days old... . 


Hannah Leason. 


The decade following the close of the Indian war was one of con- 
fusion among the settlers. Thousands rushed into the valley to take up 
new lands, only to find them largely preémpted; the Depreciation Lands 
sold to easterners, later known as “land grabbers” and contracted to 
“langobers”; the laws uncertain as to settlement rights; and all titles in 
a confusion which required a quarter of a century to untangle. Judge 
Addison, whose recommendation was that the northwestern counties be 
erected, described these newcomers as “the flood of mad people who 
have gone over the Allegheny and Ohio to make settlement; their 
number is inconceivable, and they will perhaps be dangerous unless law 
is brought in among them.” 


Thus a century of conquest ended and a century and a half of de- 
velopment commenced. The enterprise was undertaken to satisfy a hun- 
ger for land, but before a decade ended, the promise of things to come 
was to be seen, though its portents remained unrecognized for nearly 


fifty years longer. 


Cramer’s Navigator, published in Pittsburgh in 1808, contained this 
interesting passage : 


Among the natural advantages of the Allegheny is Oil Creek, which empties 
into the river about one hundred miles from Pittsburgh. The creck issues from 
a spring, on top of which floats an oil, similar to that called Barbadoes Tar, 
and is found in such quantities that a person may gather several gallons a day. 
The oil is said to be very efficacious in rheumatic pains when rubbed on the 
parts affected. The troops sent to guard the Western posts halted at this spring, 
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collected some of the oil and bathed their joints with it. This gave them great 
relief from rheumatic complaints with which they were affected. They also 
drank freely of the water which operated on them as a gentle cathartic. The 
oil is called Seneca Oil in Pittsburgh, probably from it having been discovered 
and used by the nation of Indians by that name. 


The year 1818 contributed richly to the recorded history of the val- 
ley. Two strikingly dissimilar tourists, with a common aim, looked upon 
it and preserved their observations. The first was Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
in the youth of a lifetime devoted to travel in, and exploration and ob- 
servation of, the then mysterious West. He investigated its mineral 
wealth and natural resources and the Indian life in the upper Mississippi 
valley, and discovered the lake which is the Mississippi’s source. He pre- 
served his life’s story in Thirty-Years with the Indian Tribes, and the 
opening chapter of his book was devoted to his trip down the Allegheny 
on an emigrant’s flat boat. He says: 


I reached Olean, on the source of the Alleghany River, early in 1818, while 
the snow was yet upon the ground, and had to wait several weeks for the open- 
ing of that stream. I was surprised to see the crowd of persons, from various 
quarters, who had pressed to this point, waiting for the opening of the naviga- 
tion. 

It was a period of general migration from the East to the West. Commerce 
had been checked for several years by the war with Great Britain. Agriculture 
had been hindered by the raising of armies, and a harassing warfare both on 
the seaboard and the frontiers; and manufactures had been stimulated to an 
unnatural growth, only to be crushed by the peace. Speculation had also been 
rife in some places, and hurried many gentlemen of property into ruin. Banks 
exploded, and paper money flooded the country. 

The fiscal crisis was indeed very striking. The very elements seemed 
leagued against the interests of agriculture in the Atlantic States, where a series 
of early and late frosts, in 1816 and 1817, had created quite a panic, which 
helped to settle the West. ; 

I mingled with this crowd, and, while listening to the anticipations in- 
dulged in, it seemed to me that the war had not, in reality, been fought for 
“free trade and sailor’s rights” where it commenced, but to gain a knowledge 
of the world beyond the Alleghanies. 

Many came with their household stuff, which was to be embarked in arks 
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and flatboats. The children of Israel could scarcely have presented a more 
motley array of men and women, with their “kneading troughs” on their 
backs, and their “little ones,” than there assembled, on their way to the new 
land of promise. 

To judge by the tone of the general conversation, they meant, in their gen- 
eration, to plough the Mississippi Valley from its head to its foot. There was 
not an idea short of it. What a world of golden dreams was there! 

I took passage on the first ark that attempted the descent for the season. 
This ark was built of stout planks, with the lower seams caulked, forming a 
perfectly flat basis in the water. It was about thirty feet wide and sixty long, 
with gunwales of some eighteen inches. Upon this was raised a structure of 
posts and boards, about eight feet high, divided into rooms for cooking and 
sleeping, leaving a few feet of space in front and rear, to row and steer. The 
whole was covered by a flat roof, which formed a promenade, and near the 


front part of this deck were two long “sweeps,” a species of gigantic oars which 


were occasionally resorted to, in order to keep the unwieldly vessel from run- 
ning against islands or dangerous shores. 

We went on swimmingly, passing through the Seneca Reservation, where 
the picturesque costume of the Indians seen on shore seemed to give additional 
interest to scenes of the deepest and wildest character. Every night we tied our 
ark to a tree, and built a fire on shore. Sometimes we narrowly escaped going 
over falls, and once encountered a world of labor and trouble by getting into a 
wrong channel. I made myself as useful and agreeable as possible to all. I had 
learned to row a skiff with dexterity during my residence on Lake Dunmore, 
and turned this art to account by taking the ladies ashore as we floated on with 
the ark, and picked up specimens, while they culled shrubs and flowers. In this 
way and by lending a ready hand at the “sweeps,” and at the oars whenever 
there was a pinch, I made myself agreeable. The worst thing we encountered 
was rain, against which our rude carpentry was but a poor defense. We landed 
at everything like a town and bought milk, eggs and butter. Sometimes the 
Seneca Indians were passed, coming up stream in their long pine canoes. 
There was perpetual novelty and freshness in this mode of wayfaring. The 
scenery was most enchanting. The river ran high, with a strong current, and 
the hills frequently rose in most picturesque cliffs. 

1818. I do not recollect the time consumed in this descent. We had gone 
about three hundred miles, when we reached Pittsburgh. It was the 28th of 
March when we landed at this place, which I remember, because it was my 
birthday. And here I bid adieu to the kind and excellent proprietor of the ark, 
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L. Pettibone, Esq., who refused to receive any compensation for my passage, say- 
ing prettily, that he did not know how they could have got along without me." 


The other tourist of that year is pictured in the frontispiece’ of his 
book, 4 Pedestrious Tour of Four Thousand Miles, as a squat, 
phlegmatic-faced figure in shabby clothes. He, like Marco Polo, trav- 
eled for the love of seeing; to see what he could see and tell others about 
it. His name was Estwick Evans and what he saw here was recounted 
as follows: 


From Erie I proceeded to Waterford, a distance of fourteen miles, At this 
place the snow upon the ground was eighteen inches deep[T'hen proceeding 
down French Creek] the principal boats upon these creeks and upon the Alle- 
ghany river are called keels. They are constructed like a whale boat, sharp at 
both ends; their length is about seventy feet, breadth ten feet, and they are 
rowed by two oars at both ends. These boats will carry about twenty tons and 
are worth two hundred dollars. At the stern of the boat is a steering oar, 
which moves upon a pivot, and extends about twelve feet from the stern. These 
boats move down the river with great velocity... . 

The land near the creeks LeBoeuf and French Creek, particularly the for- 
mer, is low and cold. Wild fowls are here very numerous. The lands on each 
side of the Alleghany river, for one hundred fifty miles above Pittsburgh, are 
generally mountainous. The growth of timber here is principally white oak 
and chestnut, and in some places, pitch pine. There are on the river some 
good lands, and some of a very inferior quality. But some of the best of the 
Pennsylvania tracts lie in the north west of the state. 

The banks of the Alleghany river are, in many places, exceedingly high, 
steep and rocky. Whilst moving along the current they appear stupendous, 
The bed of this river and French Creek is stony and the water of them very 
clear. On these rivers are many rapids, over some of which boats move at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. In passing down the Alleghany the scenery is 
delightful. The boats move with much velocity; the country scarcely seemed 
inhabited; the mountains, almost lost to vision, rise in rude majesty on both 
sides of the river; the pellucid aspect of the water; the darting fish; the anx- 
ious loon; the profound solitude, rendered more impressive by the clash of the 
oars; all these, and many other circumstances, carry the mind back to the days, 
when the original occupants of the neighboring wilds lived under the simple 


11 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty-Years with the 
Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers, 18-20 (Philadelphia, 1851). 
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government of nature, and did not dream of the storm which civilization was 
preparing for them. ... 


In some places on the Alleghany hills there are fine farms. On the river is 
situated the little village of Armstrong; and behind the hills stands Lawrence- 
town. I found marching over these mountains very laborious; but the pros- 
pects from them richly repaid me for my pains." 


Neville Craig’s account in the Pittsburgh Gazette of the first steam- 
boat trip up the river reads: 


In our paper today (May 28, 1830) will be found an interesting account of 
the first passage of a steamboat from Pittsburgh to Olean Point. The village 
situated near this point is commonly called Olean, but is designated on the 
maps as Hamilton, and is in Cattaraugus County, in the state of New York... . 
The new steamboat Allegheny, built on an improved plan by Mr. Blanchard, 
of Connecticut, 90 feet long and 18 wide, cabin on deck separated lengthwise, 
giving each thirty feet, worked by a distinct double engine principally made 
of wrought iron; two stern wheels extending twelve feet behind the boat; 
drawing with wood and water about twelve inches; left Pittsburgh on the 
14th of May, 1830, with 64 passengers and 25 to 30 tons of freight, stem- 
ming the current of this noble and most valuable river, affording lumber in 
the greatest quantities, at the rate of three miles per hour. — 


The great Pennsylvania Canal passes up on the bank of this river thirty 
miles, crossing by an Aqueduct at the outlet of the Kiskiminetas River, at 
Freeport, Armstrong County, a handsome, thriving village, pleasantly situated, 
containing four or five hundred inhabitants, forty miles up. Lawrenceville, 
near the mouth of Bear Creek, is eighteen miles above Freeport, Foxburg two 
miles above Lawrenceville. Patterson Falls, one hundred and fifteen miles up, 
is one of the worst rapids on this river. Here a very useful improvement aided 
the engine, a polling machine, worked by the capstan or windlass in the bow 
of the boat, which drew her over with ease. Montgomery’s Falls, five miles 
farther, is near as bad. Franklin is situated at the outlet of French Creek, 
which is navigable for keelboats to LeBoeuf, above Meadville, forty-six miles. 
This is an old village, and surrounded by iron furnaces, where also is now 
made good quality bar iron. .. . Oil Creek is seven miles above. On this 
stream there are quantities of Seneca oil gathered. Its smell is very perceptible 

12 Estwick Evans, A Pedestrious Tour of Four Thousand Miles through the Western 


States and Territories during the Winter and Spring of 1818, 141-143 (Concord, N. H., 
1819). 
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at its outlet. Here there is a valuable furnace. We arrived at Warren, a beauti- 
ful village situate at the outlet of Conewango Creek, at 9 o’clock, on the 19th 
of May, near two hundred miles above Pittsburgh in three and one-half days 
running time. Conewango Creek is navigable in the rafting season until within 
seven miles of Chautauqua Lake, where it is expected ere long a canal will be 
cut through. It requires from eighteen to twenty-five days for canoes and keel- 
boats, manned in the best manner, to perform this trip. This is the highest 
point on the river that has ever been made by a steamboat, and to this point 
‘only by this boat. However, the usual enterprise of its owners prompted them 
to explore further this valuable river, and on the evening of the 19th of May, 
she departed from Warren, for Olean in the state of New York, seventy-five 
miles above by water, with freight and passengers from Pittsburgh. 

At g o’clock next day (May zoth), she arrived opposite the Indian village 
of Cornplanter, seventeen miles up. Here a deputation of gentlemen waited on 
this ancient and well known Indian king or chief, and invited him on board 
this new and to him wonderful visitor, a steamboat. We found him, in all his 
native simplicity of dress and manner of living, lying on his couch, made of 
rough pine boards and covered with deerskins and blankets. His habitation, a 
two-story house, is in a state of decay, without furniture except a few benches 
and wooden bowls and spoons to eat out of. This convinced us of his determi- 
nation to return to old habits and customs. This venerable chief was a lad in 
the first French War in 1754, and is now nearly one hundred years of age. 
He is a smart, active man seemingly possessed of all his strength of mind and 
in perfect health, and retains among his nation all that uncontrolled influence 
that he has ever had. He, with his son, Charles, sixty years of age, and his 
son-in-law, came on board and remained until she passed six miles up, and 
then they returned home in their canoe, after expressing great pleasure. His 
domain is a delightful bottom of rich land two miles square, nearly adjoining 
the line between Pennsylvania and New York. On this, his own family, about 
fifty in number, in eight or ten houses, reside. Cornplanter’s wife and her 
mother, one hundred and fifteen years of age, are in good health. The lands of 
the tribe, being forty miles long and half a mile wide, on each side of the 
river, lie just above, but all in the state of New York. They have a number of 
villages and are about seven hundred in number, scattered all along this re- 
serve. Many of them have good dwellings, and like the whites, some are intel- 
ligent, industrious, and useful, while others of them are the reverse. On the 
whole, they are becoming civilized and Christianized as fast as can be ex- 
pected. The natives appeared in great numbers, we counted four hundred, 
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attracted to view this unexpected sight on their waters. Their lands terminate 
eight miles below Olean, 


We found rapids and generally very strong water until within twenty miles 
of our destination, at the Great Valley. Here the mountains began to decrease 
fast, and the current became easy, until gradually we seemed to have reached 
the top of the mountain which we had been so long ascending. At 11 o’clock, 
A. M., on Friday, the 21st of May, we landed safely at Olean Point, nearly 
300 miles from Pittsburgh, amidst the loud and constant rejoicing of the hospit- 
able citizens of the village. The first person landed was Mr. (David) Dick, of 
Meadville, the principal and enterprising owner of this boat; and the first 
passenger, William, son of Mr. Nelson, of Pittsburgh, a child of seven years 
old, who may live to tell some thirty or forty years hence, the great interest 
created on this occasion, Here we found ourselves on the highest ground ever 
occupied by a steamboat, 600 feet above Pittsburgh, nearly 1,400 feet above 
the level of, and 2,500 miles by the course of the river from, the ocean. Olean 
village is half a mile from the river. Olean Creek is navigable thirty miles up, 
and the Allegheny but four miles, on account of a mill dam. One hundred and 
thirty of the inhabitants assembled and took a pleasant excursion seven miles 
down the river and back, which was performed in thirty minutes, and fifty- 
five minutes returning. 


The trip up from Warren was performed in about twenty hours, and she 
returned the next day safely to Warren in six hours running time, thus per- 
forming in this day of wonders what the most sanguine mind, a few years ago, 
never anticipated. No doubt but in this same channel, ere long, a valuable 
trade and free intercourse will be opened for the mutual advantage of the en- 
terprising citizens of the state of New York and our own prosperous and flour- 
ishing city of Pittsburgh. The scenery along the Allegheny affords the greatest 
variety and is in some places truly sublime. It would generally be very much 
like the celebrated North River scenery, if equally improved and cultivated, 
more particularly up to the Great Valley. Here the hills rise higher and the 
river narrows. Its courses are in all directions and its mountains in all shapes, 
dressed at this season of the year, in its richest robes. The wild flowers along 
the shores, the beautiful evergreens and towering pines and hemlocks, inter- 
spersed with the lighter maple green, give the whole scenery an indescribable 
beauty. One particular spot surpassed all others. In the evening, after a heavy 
shower, above Kenjua Island all at once the sun beamed forth in all its glory, 
and a brilliant rainbow presented itself. The mountains are unusually high 
and the river narrow, so that we could only view these extraordinary works of 
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sand acres of land fronting on the river from Six Mile Island to where 
Blawnox now stands. His wife, Ann Woods, was a member of a promi- 
nent Bedford family, and a sister of General John Woods, who owned 
the land where Tarentum, Brackenridge and Natrona are situated, 
which he gave to Caroline Marie, a French innkeeper’s daughter. Here 
on this land Ross founded a country estate in or about 1832, building a 
beautiful red brick mansion house with extensive landscaped grounds 
around it which he named “The Meadows.” He and Ann Woods had 
three children, a daughter, Mary Jane, and two sons, James, Jr., and 
George Woods Ross. Both sons died unmarried. The death of George 
Ross was tragic and romantic. Lucy Ann Higbee was a relative and 
kept a dairy, now in possession of the Delafield family. She wrote: 


June 4 [1837]. James Ross came in to see us this morning and id Gesirons 
we should fix a time for going to “The Meadows.” 

June 6. At nine this morning, Mary Woods, Virginia and myself seated 
ourselves in the carriage for “The Meadows”; stopped to see Mrs. Mowry, 
Nature far above us, tinging the tops of these lofty hills, convincing as that 
nothing but an Almighty power could furnish the imagination with such a 
feast. Upon the whole, as a trip of pleasure or health, we would recommend 
this route before any other now known. The boat left Warren on the morning 
of the 23d (of May) and landed at Pittsburgh at 4 o’clock, P. M., on the 
24th, with a number of passengers, 18 tons of pig metal and nine tons of bar 
iron, in perfect safety. The time employed in running during the trip was 
seven days, running by daylight, exclusive of delays at Franklin, Warren and 
Olean, but including stoppages for wood, etc." 


Life in some parts of the valley was taking on more gracious aspects. 
We are fortunate to have an insight of it in what is now Pittsburgh and 
its environs along the river. 

James Ross was the leader of the Allegheny County Bar for nearly 
half a century; he served for nine years as a United States Senator, and 
was three times Federalist candidate for governor. He became a resident 
of the valley in 1818. He owned between two thousand and three thou- 
four miles from town—inspected every part of her very complete establish- 
ment. Took Mrs. Johnston with us four miles further to James Ross’ place. 


13 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 28, 1830, as quoted in Mrs. S. Kussart, The Allegheny 
River, 143-146 (Pittsburgh, 1938). 
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The ride is a most beautiful one, on both sides of the river are handsome im- 
provements. The banks are elevated and beautifully covered with grass and 
forest trees. At length we arrived at the splendid mansion of the bachelor. 
[She apparently refers here to James Ross, Jr.| The house is a much larger one 
than that at Richmond Hill, completely furnished by handsome carpets, mir- 
rors, lamps, chairs and so forth. Mrs. Addison and McDowell joined us at 
dinner. I could not help being greatly overcome at seeing Miss Woods, so 
many sad changes had occurred since we last saw each other. Toward sunset, 
James Ross took us into the park to see three pet deer. Here also he intends to 
encage some peacocks. Walked over the meadows and through the garden, all in 
very fine order. His domain includes six or eight tenants and about twelve 
hundred acres, lying on both sides of the Allegheny River. 


June 7. The storm today prevented old Mr. Ross and Mary Anderson from 
joining us at “The Meadows.” This afternoon we put on our bonnets and 
warm shawls for a walk to the canal, but the wet grass obliged us to keep in 
the gravel walk—then Neptune, the Newfoundland pet, would be more so- 
ciable than was agreeable, and so obliged us to take shelter in the house. After 
tea James Ross entertained us with a set of porcelain plates arranged on an 
astral lamp, representing moonlight landscapes, snow scenes, etc. Went for an 
hour to Aunt Polly’s room before bedtime. 


June 8. The rain of this morning has again interfered with our plans for 
strolling over the meadows and visiting the farmer’s dwellings, springhouse, 
canal bank and so forth. At ten o’clock old Mr. Ross arrived from town alone 
in the carriage, and at four this afternoon Mary Woods and ourselves accom- 
panied him four miles lower down the river to Mrs. Mowry’s, where we re- 
mained until the morning, the old gentleman [apparently referring to James 
Ross, Sr.] going into town solus. Before tea this evening crossed the stile to 
Mrs. Collins’, one of the most cultivated residences on the river. Took us over 
her grounds and into the greenhouse. Picked for me a large bouquet of flowers, 
among which were some taken from Wood Lawn by Mrs. Gen. Butler. 
Showed us a bee palace in which the whole plan of making honey is shown 
by means of glass doors. Found here Mrs. William Wilkins, Mrs. Murray and 
her sister spending the evening. It is a most sweet spot. Mrs. M.’s little son 
came to say tea was ready. Soon after, Mr. Guthrie, her opposite neighbor, 
came in and finished the evening. Mrs. Johnston seems in her usual health 
and very lively. 

June 9. An early breakfast was provided for us that we might get into town 
early. Passed the Arsenal at seven o'clock, too unreasonable an hour to call 
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upon Mrs, Gen. Wilkins. Rode over into Allegheny Town and greatly as- 
tounded to see the increase of the town. 


What were these handsome improvements mentioned on both sides 
of the river? We know that William Croghan, Mary Schenley’s father, 
had opened his country home “Picnic” before this time. The mention of 
the residents of the valley reads like a blue book of the Pittsburgh of 
that day. Mrs. Collins was the daughter of Stephen Lowry, who as his 
heir owned the residue of the Morris lands in Butler and Allegheny 
Counties. Mrs. Butler was doubtless the wife of one of that military 
family; Mrs. William Wilkins, the wife of Judge Wilkins, former 
United States Senator and Minister to Russia, destined to become 
Secretary of War, who was one of the large land owners. Aunt Polly 
was doubtless one of the Woods sisters. Mrs. Addison was the widow of 
Judge Alexander Addison of land-trials fame, whose concern for the 
welfare of the country, because of “the flood of mad people” who 
rushed in to take up lands in northwestern Pennsylvania inspired the 
creation of the new counties there. Mrs. Mowry was a daughter of 
Judge Addison and the wife of Dr. Peter Mowry, whose estate lay 
within the boundaries of the present Allegheny Cemetery. Mrs. “John- 
ston” was probably Mrs. Samuel R. Johnson, whose husband was a well- 
known publisher of that day; and Mary Anderson was the daughter of 
William Anderson, the North Side pioneer. 

George Woods Ross’s romantic end is described in the following 
poem by Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, also found in the Delafield library: 


The tavern keeper’s daughter came down the slope of the hill, 

She knew whose smile would greet her as she reached the little rill; 
But her heart was sorely troubled as it never before had been, 

”*T was by talk at the public meeting last night at her father’s inn. 


They had vowed to bring to his knees at last the Federalist nominee, 
And he was her lover’s father; could their friendship lasting be? 

She loved the son of the Senator, and the father had never forbid 
Their daily walks and daily talks the rustic lanes amid. 


On the way to school they had lingered to look at the flowers and birds, 
And the magic of youthful romance had thrilled through commonplace words. 
She had noted the air of hauteur his mother’s kin possessed, 

And knew that at their hearthstones she would be no welcome guest. 
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She feared when his father heard the boasts that had rung through the old 
inn hall, 

He would separate her from her lover, whatever might befall. 

It was so,—but a few days longer and he met her along the path, 

To tell her the plans his father had made, and she knew they were made in 
wrath. 


The lad was to go with his sister to take her East to find 
A better school, he to travel a year to improve his mind. 
“The year will quickly pass,” he said, “and you will then be grown, 


And when I return I can tell you what now I dare not own.” 


She bowed her head to the edict, for she was a gentle girl; 

She gave him her hand at parting, as he bent and cut a curl, 

A curl from her nutbrown ringlets, and she with never a tear 

Bade him godspeed and a happy time, but she knew ’twas for more than a 
year. 


Hope died in her breast as they parted, and she drooped like a wilted flower, 
Although her tears fell only in the dark of the midnight hour. 

The party feuds raged fiercely in the little town in the west, 

And no news came through to sweet Evelyn from the one she loved the best. 


His haughty cousins passed along by the tavern on the hill, 

With never a glance toward the window where she lay so white and still. 

The year went on and his father, when he heard his son was to come, 

And his close-lipped uncle who loved him went to welcome the traveller 
home. 


They met at an inn on Laurel Ridge, and he asked for news of the town, 

But they said no word of Evelyn, and fearing his father’s frown 

He asked them naught, but found a groom who had worked at her father’s 
inn, 

And ventured to question the man, though he scarce knew how to begin. 


The groom had heard how the old landlord was losing his heart’s delight, 
“I ken you knew her, she’s dying, sir; she’ll hardly last the night.” 

A word to his elders, a hasty word, “I will ride on, sirs,” he said, 

And he put spurs to his weary horse and down the mountain sped. 


Swelling and rolling was Turtle Creek, “Don’t try it!” the hostler cried, 

But he gave no heed to the warning words as he plunged in the turbid tide. 
It seized him in its treacherous grasp, it carried him afar, 

From the crumbling shore the groom beholds a riderless horse on the bar! 


Evelyn listened the whole day through for the sound she hoped to hear; 

Her life slipped out at the eventide but they say there lingered near 

A poor drenched ghost of a gallant lad, and they met with a ghostly kiss,— 
A legend says that they haunt the glades on moonlight nights like this.” 
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Who was the innkeeper’s daughter? The poetess fails to tell. 


In contrast with this picture of the daily lives of these, the leading 
citizens of the valley, we have an account that portrays the world of 
another class of its citizens. Only five miles above the Ross estate, 
Twelve Mile Island (first known as Brewster Island, and later as Bar- 
ton’s Island), lies in the river below the mouth of Deer Creek. It lies 
above all but the highest floods. Its first settler was a squatter, Daniel 
Sweeney, who sold his right to B. F. Brewster, who subsequently, in the 
early 1820s, obtained a patent for it from the state. Brewster estab- 
lished his residence on it about 1802. He was an educated man and his 
title of esquire would indicate he served as a justice of the peace. Some- 
time during the first quarter of the century a charge of witchcraft was 
brought against a woman and came before Brewster for trial. Brewster 
did not believe in witchcraft but pretended to try the woman to appease 
the clamor of his ignorant neighbors, believing that no evidence to sup- 
port the charge could be produced. To his surprise many witnesses came 
forward and testified that she was a witch and related circumstances 
which convinced Brewster that they, in their ignorance, believed what 
they charged. The crowd clamored for her death. Brewster played for 
time and postponed the trial on the excuse that he wanted time to inform 
himself on the law. During the postponement the woman was “‘spirited” 
out of the neighborhood and when the trial was resumed she could not 
be produced. The crowd was furiously indignant, realizing they had 
been outwitted and threatened Brewster with violence, but the escape 
ended the case. Brewster sold the island in 1835 and went to Texas. 
It is reputed he wrote an account of the trial, the first and perhaps only 
case of witchcraft which came to trial in Western Pennsylvania. 

Bread and salt became synonymous with sustenance of life early in the 
history of mankind and salt as well as bread was provided by this valley. 
The need for salt was an ever present one among the pioneers. Expe- 
ditions were first sent across the mountains to obtain it. Then General 
O’Hara devised the plan of importing it from New York state, from the 
Onondaga region, now Syracuse, by shipping it to Lake Ontario, thence 
by wagon te Lake Erie, thence to French Creek and by keelboat down 
the creek and the Allegheny to Pittsburgh. He cut the cost in half and 
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prospered in the trade until the War of 1812, when the supply was cut 
off and necessity stimulated the production in the “Kiski” valley. Here, 
in 1813, one, William Johnson, drilled a well and obtained a strong salt 
water. Others were drilled and the industry grew by leaps and bounds 
until by 1826 it extended down along the Allegheny, and the directory of 
Pittsburgh reported twenty-six salt manufactories in operation along the 
“Kiski” and the Allegheny. The Pennsylvania Canal was opened shortly 
thereafter with the result that the valley extended its market along the 
canal as far east as Harrisburg and down the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys. The industry reached its crest about 1842. A few monuments alone 
remain in the names of Saltsburg, Salina, and the large Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company plant at Natrona, which graduated from 
salt to chemical manufacturing. 


While the salt industry was waning, a new and greater one arose; 
that of furnishing lumber for the treeless regions down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers to appease an insatiable demand for material to build 
structures for housing men and industries for a new civilization. Timber 
of the finest quality was found at the headwaters of the Allegheny and 
its transportation was provided by the river. It was floated down, the 
cheapest transportation possible, and life in the transportation stage is 
admirably pictured and preserved in “Rafting Sketches” by a newspaper 
contributor who signed only his initials, “G. M. C.” He wrote in part: 


Our raft was nearly 350 feet long, and 40 feet wide, having two oars at 
each end; manned by ten as sturdy fellows as ever dipped a blade, three to 
each forward and two to each stern oar. Our crew were good-hearted, jovial 
fellows, gathered from an area of forty miles, but as free of all restraints per- 
taining to the refinements of life as the wild winds that sweep where they 
list. Two or three were avowed infidels, and a majority of the rest, although 
admitting the abstract truths of religion, yet scoffed at its institutions and ridi- 
culed its professors, the more openly perhaps, that we had none aboard. Some 
of them were farmers who improved this opportunity for making a few dol- 
lars, while the ground was yet frozen and unfit for cultivation. Some were 
young men, going to the Far West, with high hopes of wealth and prosperity; 
but the majority were regular muskrats, men who cut and haul logs in the 
winter, and in the time of running, burrow as regularly in a raft as the rats 
gather in its cabin, dissipated and idle except periodically, and always in debt 
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to the lumber owners. This description only applies to those who follow the 
river as a business; for there are a few men who engage in taking lumber to 
market, of untarnished moral character. This class, moreover, is increasing, 
while the former is diminishing; and although a raft is even now a scene of 
gross and brutal obscenity and profanity, it is far different from those former 
years, when every eddy presented such scenes of drunkenness and fighting, 
man’s lowest degradation, as made the heart sick. 


Fairly afloat, the men evinced their gratification by singing songs peculiar 
to their profession, and the echoes, ringing out from the wooded shores as we 
swept along, had a most exhilarating effect. The river would occasionally 
seem to bury itself in the bosom of an opposing mountain, while we were 
borne rapidly on towards the frowning rampart with a force resistless as the 
impetus of such a moving mass would make to the efforts of puny man to ar- 
rest it; when just as we were within a few rods of the shore and destruction 
seemed inevitable, the pilot, from an elevation of shingles amidships, seeing 
the favorable moment when the current, beating off shore, would catch the 
raft’s head, would cry out, “Right, forward!” and the men, who stood with 
their oars ready to dip, and only waiting for the word, as soon as it caught 
their ears, would spring to the contest, throwing their whole strength into the 
effort, give eight or ten heavy pulls, and as the raft began to curve gently 
from her head to the middle, “Right, behind!” would break with a startling 
emphasis on the dead silence, and the men at the stern oars, jumping at the 
word, with a “long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together,” she would 
gallantly sweep around the point; and as the stern grazed within a foot of 
the shore, and the water boiled and surged between them, a long, vista-like 
reach of the river would open suddenly on the view, and the contest and ex- 
citement were ended... . 


Bright and early the following morning, we “tied loose,” prepared for a 
hard day’s work as we were to pass the most dangerous places in the Allegheny. 
Previous to casting off, an Indian came aboard to help through Jemison, a 
difficult and dangerous island a few miles below. “Bad place, Jemison,” said 
he; “want great many men; me go cheap, only two dollars; great good; many 
stove at Jemison,” and many more cogent arguments for only two dollars. But 
being ordered off, he went ashore, much chagrined in not being able to gull 
the pilot, and as a last desperate effort, cried out as we were swinging off into 
the current, “You stove, sartin; me gd for one dollar; everybody stoves at 
Jemison.” He and his warning were unheeded. We were hurrying on to this 
terror of lumbermen. Presently the dead and dull roaring of Bucktooth Dam 
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came to our ears, and every man stood at his oar, ready for any emergency. 
In high water, there is only a fall of some three feet, and if the raft is kept 
trim, there is not much danger; otherwise, it will be likely to run under the 
breakers below, and in that case, shingles, shanty, and loose boards are swept 
off, and the raft not infrequently sinks. 


We were soon in the suck, and the head of the raft immediately broke the 
glassy surface where it began to bend, like a mirror, over the dam, seeming 
to shatter it into a thousand bright pieces. The men squatted, holding their 
oars down to the raft, thus keeping the blades clear of the water. Her head 
sunk over the fall, and then bent up gracefully on the first breaker and with 
greatly accelerated velocity shot along over the boiling eddies, while the rest 
of the raft successfully broke over and settled down, and then floated up in a 
beautiful swell over the breakers, creaking and cracking, while the cabin 
rocked to and fro and the waves washed her entire deck. There is a most ex- 
hilarating sensation about the heart as the raft suddenly drops from under one 
into the bottom of the little gulf, and then dances along on the white tops of 
the miniature waves. When nearly two-thirds of her whole length had passed 
the dam, the men forward were obliged to pull, and one of them, dipping his 
oar into an eddy whirling in a contrary direction, was instantly thrown ten 
feet from the raft, backward into the river, but with an admirable presence of 
mind, clung to the stem and soon got aboard again, amid shouts of laughter 
from his comrades, 


Here the hills on the right begin to sweep in towards the river, while on 
the left, rich bottom lands spread out to a great width, covered with giant 
sycamore, butternut, and sugar-maple trees, in which there are a few openings 
and Indian cabins. . . . Warren, the county town of Warren County, Pa., is 
pleasantly situated just below the mouth of Conewango (Creek), but has a 
rather decayed appearance. ... Having effected a landing, about 4 o’clock in 
the evening, we left our raft and went up town. Main Street, which runs 
along the verge of the precipitous bank before mentioned, was swarming with 
raftsmen, in every variety of costume. Some had the old drab, or rather dirty 
yellow, greatcoat of their grandfather’s times, surmounted with its pyramids 
of capes, and narrow, turned-over, threadbare velvet collar, thrown loosely 
over their shoulders and fastened at the throat with a clasp, while the shriveled 
arms, cuffless and torn, swung back and forth or were borne about in the 
wind. Those wearing this antiquated garment were generally tall, gaunt fel- 
lows, with a napless and unrimmed hat, whose crown, hanging to one side 
like a valve, fell in and afforded a ventilation, or swung gracefully on the out- 
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side, like the guerdon of ancient knights; while their long, cane-like legs were 
enveloped in trousers patched and bagging, and their pedals in boots which 
would scarcely shrink beside Frances’ lifeboats. Others wore sealcaps with the 
front piece torn off, or turned up, a loose coat with the skirt torn off, or with 
both thrown over their shoulders, Here and there, thinly scattered through 
the crowd, might be seen, soiled and faded, the fashions of last year hurrying 
along, or surrounded with a group of tatterdemalions, pretty surely indicating 
the lumber owner; while about one in four had a joint of bacon under one 
arm and half a cheese under the other, or handkerchiefs full of bread in each 
hand, while the sun flashed brightly from the scores of tin pails, coffee pots 
and cups scattered profusely through the crowd. 


Such was the motley mass we found thronging the streets of Warren. The 
public houses were in no better condition, for every accessible room was filled 
to overflowing, while the strangling tobacco smoke and stenching breath of 
the inebriate rendered them absolutely intolerable. Independently, however, 
of such considerations, there was reason enough for being abroad. The busy 
hustle of thronging hundreds; the beautiful and darkly pure Allegheny, flow- 
ing far below your feet; the ringing echoes of the axe on the rafts that cov- 
ered the river above and below to a quarter of its width; the rafts floating by 
with the smoke curling over the cabin and the women and children of the 
emigrant to the Far West sitting around on the shingles or gathered in gronps, 
regarding the scene with wonder; all formed a scene of interest not to be 
compared with the suffocation and grossness of the bar-room, and when twi- 
light gradually came on, and these things lost their distinctness by degrees 
and with the shades of evening stillness settling down on the bosom of the 
river and hundreds of lights were glancing through the cracks and knot-holes 
of the shanties, it assumed a touching beauty not to be described... . 


This river is probably the most remarkable one known, for the depth of its 
bed below the general surface. The banks are generally precipitous, as far 
down as Freeport, where the Pennsylvania Canal crosses the river, when they 
begin to melt down on the right and recede into a fine valley on the left, but 
above there rising several hundred feet and then spreading out into a level 
tract of country. I in no place observed basaltic or primitive, nor ever mural 
rock to form the shore; but the whole rose with a steep acclivity, and was 
covered with a heavy forest. Below Scrub-grass, however, where the river 
bends to the right rather abruptly, a huge pilaster stands out in bold relief, 
naked of vegetation, and covered with loose and broken stones that have tum- 
bled down from its bold and blackened head, which rises much higher than 
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the mainland and which bears a striking resemblance to a huge fort, frown- 
ing on the river below. A very remarkable feature of this river is the vast 
number of salt works that line both shores. The saline water is obtained by 
boring, which is always done in the immediate vicinity of the stream, and 
often within a rod of it. The steam works for pumping the water, the fur- 
naces and forges sending out their bellowings, the rattling, thundering coal 
rushing down the steep ways from the top of the mountain shore, all give a 
stirring interest to what was so recently an unbroken solitude, and carry the 
mind to the silence and darkness of the ages of its wilderness period. It is 
even now emerging into the future when the voice of a busy and active com- 
merce shall go up from its bosom, and wealth and refinement scatter their im- 
provements and blessings throughout its whole length. Where will you find 
another such a river? Beneath its very bed is an inexhaustible saline deposit; in 
the mountain shore, unlimited iron is imbedded, and coal may be sent from 
the mines into the very mouths of the furnaces; unbounded quarries of the 
best sandstone for making glass, from which it is loaded into boats and con- 
veyed to Pittsburgh; born itself in the vast pine forests of Pennsyloania and 
New York and its tributaries also coming from the darkness of the evergreen 
wilderness, and bearing annually more than a million dollars worth of lumber 
to market, can you point to a river of the same length with equal resources? 


About ten o’clock on Sunday morning, the fourth day from Warren, spires 
of Pittsburgh rose in view and the United States Arsenal and straggling iron 
works and country seats announced its vicinity. The right shore was lined with 
lumber, but as we were to land below Smoky Island in the Ohio, we floated 
on and Pittsburgh loomed up from the left, black and ragged like a rent and 
broken mountain of rock, and Allegheny Town skirted the right, looking very 
much as if it had tumbled from the heights above into a confused and scat- 
tered mass; and the two a la Chang and Eng, were bound together by their 
ligament-like bridges, which stood out from the sky like the summer clouds that 
float a few degrees above the horizon at sunset and span the valley between the 
two hills; and below rises the high ridge which, sweeping in from the Monon- 
gahela and extending several miles below its mouth, forms the cradle in which 
the young Ohio is rocked, on first awaking into being.™4 


An epochal century has elapsed since this nameless visitor viewed the 
river valley and exclaimed: “Where will you find another such a river?” 


14 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 6 and 19, 1841, as reprinted in Kussart, The Allegheny 
Valley, 104-112. 
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The valley’s citizens have yet to pause and ask themselves this question, 
When once they do, then this halo of the past will be irradiated with a 
rainbow of future beauty. When the blindness of familiarity is swept 
away, our people will envision its enduring natural beauty framing mod- 
ern industrial activities. The tree-clad precipitous hillsides still frame its 
lower reaches from the “Kiski” to Pittsburgh and tower in pristine 
grandeur as earth’s undecaying monuments before its teeming people and 
their towns. The sons and daughters of the valley need but lift their eyes 
to these hills to view their ancient beauty and when they sense the ines- 
timable value of that beauty and arise to preserve it for future genera- 
tions, then there will be established a chain of palisade-like parks in a 
setting of earthly charm. One visions that day when these great natural 
rock gardens, cleaned and spot-lighted, studded with evergreens, their 
moon-touched crests laced with parkways, and all mirrored in the wa- 
ters of the river, will be a mecca for the nation and those viewing it will 
re-echo the words of its early visitor: “Where will you find another such 
a valley?” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Cresap, Maryland Frontiersman. By KENNETH P. BalILey. 
(Boston, The Christopher Publishing Company, 1944. 322 p. includ- 
ing appendices, bibliography, and index.) 

As WELL demonstrated in his earlier volume, The Ohio Company of Vir- 
ginia, Kenneth P. Bailey, a recent arrival in the field of early American fron- 
tier historiography, is both a good scholar and a competent author. It is not 
uncommon, however, for an historian of established reputation to put out a 
very unsatisfactory publication and, unfortunately, this is what Bailey has done 
in his most recent work, T'homas Cresap, Maryland Frontiersman. 

It should not be inferred from the above conclusion that this little volume 
is without any considerable merit. Soundly based on extensive and intensive 
research in both printed and manuscript materials, this little volume is 
scholarly. Particularly praiseworthy is the consultation of original records of 
Maryland counties in which Thomas Cresap resided. Most certainly, also, the 
general reader of this biography will after its perusal be much better informed 
about Thomas Cresap than it was at all possible to be before the appearance 
of this volume. 

This aggressive Maryland frontiersman will have been found well tied up 
with such important matters as the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary dispute, 
the Antietam Creek frontier, the upper Potomac River frontier, the early 
Maryland fur trade, Indian relations, the Ohio Company of Virginia, the 
French and Indian War, Maryland politics, and the American Revolution. 
There is no doubt that the historical significance of the man in his times and 
in history will be more fully grasped. 


The unsatisfactory features of the volume are many in number and highly 
apparent to any but the most uncritical. In the first place, any veteran reader 
of good biography will unavoidably suspect that the author has not yet fully 
mastered the delicate art of biographical presentation, an art peculiarly difficult 
when applied to an historical rather than to a fictional personage. This failure 
is by no means unique, for the methods of the professional historian are not 
identical with the technical, psychological, artistic, and literary methods of 
general biographical presentation. 

A further defect in this volume is that what Philip Guedalla once called a 
mumbo-jumbo of the card notation system is very much in evidence. This 
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defect is the more grievous where the organization as here is partly chrono 
logical and partly topical. The net result is much repetition of data and state- 
ment, not always with due apology for such repetition and sometimes in cita- 
tions with variant texts (e. g. pp. 67 and 146). Such repetition, however 
inevitable in any topical organization, is nevertheless somewhat irritating to a 
reader. It stops the flow of thought and renders difficult the attainment of a 
sound perspective. 


In yet another way this volume is unsatisfactory. At least it seems to this 
reviewer that it was hurriedly put through the press. It does not appear to 
have been edited with the meticulous care always required in good publica- 
tion. A large part of the responsibility here doubtless rests upon the publisher, 
Good proofreading by an able staff seems to have been badly neglected. 


But the most unfortunate aspect of the volume is its imprint, which could 
hardly have been worse. The paper is defective, the type is small, black letter- 
ing is used in place of the usual italics and the binding is miserable. So pub- 
lished, only the choicest manuscript would be worth the high price asked for 
the volume. Although not good biography and not carefully composed, this 
important study in a somewhat neglected field deserved a much better fate in 
the matter of format. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


The Territory of Michigan. 1820-1829 and 1829-1837 (The Terr- 
torial Papers of the United States, vols. 11 and 12). Compiled and 
edited by CLARENCE Epwin Carter. (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1943 and 1945. 1242 and 1222 p.) 


Tue scholarly work of editing and publishing the Territorial Papers of the 
United States goes on apace. These volumes are rapidly becoming a “must” 
order for the state and local historical societies and libraries of the country. 
They contain the sources, the official documents that every student of early 
American history must consult in doing research in any number of fields— 
social, political, economic, cultural, religious, and others. 


The two volumes at hand relate to the territorial years of Michigan, cover- 
ing the important period from 1820 until her admission in 1837. The official 
papers relating to the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh administrations of Gov- 
ernor Lewis Cass, covering the years from 1820 to 1831 are included in these 
volumes, as are the papers relating to Governor Porter, Governor Mason, and 
Acting Governor Horner, covering the years from 1831 to 1837. 
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These official documents relate to almost every subject known to frontier 
society. President Monroe’s appointment of Lewis Cass as territorial governor, 
January 24, 1820; petitions by a number of inhabitants seeking compensation 
for losses which they sustained during the War of 1812; petitions relating to 
fugitive slaves; to the extension of post roads; to land speculations; to the 
appointment of minor officials; protests against misconduct in office; the scale of 
salaries to be paid officials; land surveys; stationing of troops; petitions for 
having Michigan declared a second-class, then a first-class territory—these and 
hundreds upon hundreds of others are found in these two volumes. As might 
be expected, petitions and correspondence relating to Indian problems fill a 
great portion of the two volumes. The closing pages of Vol. 12 contain the 
important papers, petitions, and proceedings attending the long fight that was 
waged to have Michigan admitted as a state. 


Dr. Carter continues to demonstrate the rare editorial and research ability 
that is needed to clarify so many of these documents. He is rendering a great 
service to all students of early American history. May he go on and on for- 
ever and forever! 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. Ouiver 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The first meeting of the season, October 24, was held on the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary (new style) of the birth of William Penn, and the pro- 
gram was devoted to a commemoration of this event. A general view of Penn’s 
life and career was presented by members of the Peabody High School His- 
tory Club, sponsored by Miss Lily Lee Nixon, a teacher at that school and a 
trustee of this society. The introductory remarks were made by James Phillips, 
who also concluded the symposium with a discussion of “Penn’s Plan for a 
League of Nations.” Eugene Thrasher told about “Penn as Oxford Student 
and Courtier”; Roger Simon, “Penn the Persecuted Quaker”; Corinne 
Welch, “Penn the Author”; Henry Flood, Jr., “Penn the Architect and City 
Planner”; and Doris Stetler, “Penn the Lawgiver.” Henry Oliver Evans, 
Esq., a vice president of the society, brought the subject closer home with an 
illustrated address on “The Penns’ Manor of Pittsburgh.” 


The Rev. Erdman Harris, newly appointed headmaster of Shady Side 
Academy, was the principal speaker at the society’s annual downtown luncheon 
meeting on December 7. His subject was “The Function of Education in the 
Crises of History.” 

The following were elected to membership in the society at the October 
meeting: Mrs. Mable W. Kelso, as an educational member; Edwin P. Couse, 
Jr., Allen S. Davison, Leo G. Griffith, Mrs. Jessie K. Harshbarger, Mrs. Hut- 
ton Kennedy, Donald G. Lauck, Virginia E. Lewis, Mrs. Samuel C. Reed, and 
Emma F. Thumm, as annual members; and Jay D. McLean, as a sustaining 
member, 

In the same period word was received of the deaths of Mrs. William Reed 
Thompson, a life member; Mrs. James Harvey Beal, John Crossan Dilworth, 
and Clarence E. Lott, sustaining members; Charles L. Beck, Edward F. 
Daume, George N. Lauman, James Moorhead Murdock, Charles Orchard, 
Edwin Z. Smith, and Mrs. Francis J. Torrance, annual members. 


Mr. H. K. Siebeneck’s “1845 Committee,” organized to arrange for a 
suitable observance of the centennial of Pittsburgh’s Big Fire of April 10, 
1845, has met frequently in recent months and laid broad foundations for the 
events of that day. Among other matters considered and actively pressed were 
the renovation of the Historical Building, the securing of a suitable hall or 
halls for the program meetings, the dating of speakers and preparation of 
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other program features, and the rounding up of loan exhibits illustrative of 
the catastrophe itself or of the decade in which it occurred. One of the first 
objectives was the enrollment, by means of circular letters, newspaper notices, 
and radio publicity, of as many as possible of the “Descendants of Pittsburghers 
(or Allegheny Countians) of 1845,” and the appointment of distinguished 
members of that group as officers of the association thus formed. By the 
end of the year about five hundred members of old Pittsburgh families were 
enrolled, many of whom it was hoped would thereby develop an interest in 
the broader and more permanent activities of the society, and become mem- 
bers of the latter. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


The society has received several very interesting documents from Mrs. 
William Henry Singer. One of them is a commission dated July 10, 1788, 
issued by the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, appointing Adam- 
son Tannehill lieutenant colonel of the Fourth Battalion of Militia in the 
County of Westmoreland. Another commission dated August 3, 1811, from 
Governor Simon Snyder to Adamson Tannehill, appointed the latter major 
general of the Fifteenth Division composed of the militia of the counties of 
Allegheny, Armstrong, and Indiana. A document whereby Governor Thomas 
McKean remitted certain fines imposed upon Adamson Tannehill of Pitts- 
burgh is dated December 20, 1800. There are also two deeds and a mortgage 
in this group of papers. One of the deeds, dated December 28, 1784, be- 
tween John Penn, Jr., John Penn, and Adamson Tannehill, conveyed to the 
latter a lot between Water, Front, Market, and Wood Streets, in the portion 
of Penns’ Manor of Pittsburgh laid out by Colonel Woods. The second deed 
is dated April 5, 1792, from Adamson Tannehill and Agnes Maria Tanne- 
hill, his wife, to Josiah Tannehill for the aforesaid lot. A mortgage of the 
same date, April 5, 1792, was given by Josiah Tannehill to Adamson Tanne- 
hill, on a lot in the aforesaid block in Pittsburgh. Mrs. Singer also included 
in her gift the original and a photographic copy of a detailed map of the bat- 
tles of Contreras and Churubusco in the Mexican War, drawn by Lieutenant 
Peterell of the Fifteenth Infantry, and a beautifully written letter from Ra- 
chel (Mrs, Andrew) Jackson to Mrs. H. D. Morgan of Washington, Penn- 


sylvania, 


Miss Susan Detar of Greensburg has added important materials to the col- 
lection of Westmoreland County documents presented by Jacob Detar some 
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ten years ago. Most interesting perhaps is an old Bible, including the Apo- 
crypha and containing family records of Adam Uncapher (1796-1842), 
Susannah (Ludwick) Uncapher (1803-1893), and their children. Then 
there are a list of voters in Derry Township, 1812, and duplicate tax lists for 
Greensburg Borough, 1808, 1810, 1813, 1814, 1818, 1820, 1826, 1827, 1829, 
1842; Hempfield Township, 1786, 1789, 1790, 1798, 1802, 1805, 1810, 
1813, 1814, 1818, 1820, 1825, 1826, 1833, 1842; Huntingdon Township 
(North), 1788, 1810, (South), 1786; Ligonier Borough, 1842; Mt. Pleas- 
ant Township, 1786; Rostraver Township, 1795; and Wheatland Town- 
ship (now in Indiana County), 1806. 


A recent gift from Mr. Thomas Mellon II is an interesting deed poll en- 
dorsed by Joseph Fox and wife to Francis Cooper of Philadelphia, establish- 
ing “ground rent,” and dated August 9, 1831. Also Mr. Mellon presented a 
framed bill of Mellon Brothers, dealers in coal, lumber, lime, and sand, dated 
March 10, 1868. 


Seven hotel, printer’s, freight, and express receipts relating to the business 
of Abe] Patchen and his Pittsburgh agent, J. P. Brown, in 1860, have been 
received from Mr. Frank Lamb of Birmingham, Michigan. Abel Patchen 
manufactured a mowing machine, under a license from the inventor John 
Manny, which was said to have been the best of its kind in its time. 


Upon her death the late Miss Maria C. von Bonnhorst bequeathed to the 
society the commission issued to Sidney F. von Bonnhorst as postmaster in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and signed by President Abraham Lincoln. 


From Mr. Chauncey A. Drew of Brooklyn, New York, the society has re- 
ceived an interesting business letter written in Blairsville, Pennsylvania, on 
June 18 1829, and addressed to George W. Drew, grandfather of the donor. 

The Allegheny County Committee of the Pennsylvania Society of the Co- 
lunial Dames of America, through a subcommittee headed by Mrs. Marcellin 
C. Adams and Mrs, William Anderson, has added another reference tool, par- 
ticularly valuable in genealogical research, to the list of its gifts to the society 
in recent years. The latest offering is a nicely bound and thoroughly indexed 
file of photostatic copies of the original returns of the United States Census 
of 1810 from Allegheny County. 


The Methodist Historical Society Collection in the society’s library has 
been further enriched by bound typewritten copies of six sermons of the late 
Dr. W. F. Conner. Rev. B. F. Crawford copied these sermons and forwarded 
them to the society. 
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A large collection of books, manuscripts, and a map has been received by 
the society from Mrs. David C. Boyce, a sister of Mrs. B. G. Follansbee. Cap- 
tain Edward S. Wright, whose name appears on many of the documents and 
on the fly-leaves of books, was Mrs. Boyce’s father. Born in England, Captain 
Wright came to America in 1847. He served with the 62nd Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers during the Civil War and as Military Provost Mar- 
shal for Pittsburgh. As the latter he had to see that the prisoners of war in 
Western Penitentiary were properly cared for. The documents in this group 
relate to this work, many of them listing prisoners held there during the war. 
Through this post came Captain Wright’s first connection with the insti- 
tution to which he devoted some thirty-three years of his life, instituting 
many reforms, The map mentioned above is an interesting detailed one in- 
dicating the route marches of the 140th Pennsylvania Volunteers, first di- 
vision of the Second Army Corps, organized September 8, 1862, mustered 
out May 31, 1865. Along the margins are smaller maps of sectors in which 
various engagements took place, with listing of officers and the number of 
men wounded and those killed. This map is not an original, being a linen 
tracing, but one which was probably used during the Penninsular Campaign. 
Of the many volumes which Mrs. Boyce included in this gift collection quite 
a number are useful duplicates of books already catalogued in the society’s 
library. Her husband, Dr. David C. Boyce, a Pittsburgh physician, apparently 
had a keen interest in western Pennsylvania history for many of the scholarly 
volumes relating to this subject bear his name. Along with the names of Cap- 
tain Wright and Dr. Boyce there appears on many fly-leaves the book plate 
and signature of Isaac Craig. The books that come as new additions to the 
library are: John B. Pearse, A Concise History of Iron Manufacturing of the 
American Colonies up to the Revolution (Philadelphia, 1876); L. S. Shim- 
mell, Border Warfare in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1901), which is a doc- 
toral dissertation for the University of Pennsylvania; Barr Ferree, Penmsyl- 
vania: A Primer (New York, 1904); William Findley, Observations on “T he 
Two Sons of Oil” containing a Vindication of the American Constitution and 
Defending Religious Liberty and Toleration (Pittsburgh, 1812); R. R. B. 
Dublin, ed., Jrish Protestant Letters and an Address on “Ireland the Cradle 
of European Literature,” by Rev. J. B. Finlay (New York, 1855); Rev. Al- 
fred Nevin, Churches of the Valley, History of the Old Presbyterian Congre- 
gations of Cumberland and Franklin Counties, Pa. (Philadelphia, 1852); a 
deluxe edition of John Heckewelder’s Narrative of the Mission of United 
Brethren among Delaware and Mohegan Indians (Cleveland, 1907); J. J. 
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Jacob, A Biographical Sketch of the Late Captain Michael Cresap (Cincin- 
nati, 1886); E. MacMinn, On the Frontier with Colonel Antes (Camden, 
N. J., 1900); Major William Gilham, Manual of Instruction for Volunteers 
and Militia of the United States (Philadelphia, 1861); and eight small pock- 
et-size editions of military manuals published during the Civil War. Included 
in this collection are several works of fiction, historical novels with scenes and 
often characters connected with western Pennsylvania: M. E. Ryan, A Pagan 
of the Alleghanies (Chicago, 1891); H. C. McCook, Quaker Ben (Phila- 
delphia, 1911); A. D. Richardson, The Secret Service (Hartford, Conn., 
1865); P. Zane Gray, Betty Zane (New York, 1903); J. A. McClung, 
Sketches of Western Adventure (Cincinnati, 1838); Charles McKnight, 
Simon Girty (Chicago, 1880), and Once Upon a Time (London, 1865). 
Attached to one of the fly-leaves of a McKnight novel is an interesting letter 
from the author addressed to Isaac Craig informing him of plans for a new 
novel, asking information and advice from his friend Craig, and speaking of 
a forthcoming visit to Pittsburgh. Two books of poems addressed to the class 
of ’67 of Washington and Jefferson College are among several other volumes 
relating to that college. There are several catalogues, a history of the college, 
and an account of the twenty-fifth reunion of the class of 1860. The society 
is indebted to Mrs. Boyce for this large and valuable collection. 


The following items have come to the society from Miss Virginia Beck: a 
bound volume of topographical maps of various quadrangles in Pennsylvania 
and in adjoining areas of Ohio, West Virginia, and Maryland; a typewritten 
handbook for the guidance of employees of the County Commissioners of Al- 
legheny County, 1935, and also another handbook, being an elaboration of 
the same, prepared by C. M. Barr; a typewritten report (with maps) on 
traffic conditions in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 1934; Laws of Penn- 
sylvania, 1878; and forty-nine volumes of very useful duplicates of the Penn- 
sylvania Archives, second, third, fifth, and sixth series. Two distinct additions 
to the library were also included in this group—the two-volume Memoirs of 
Allegheny County (Madison, Wisconsin, 1904) and a two-volume reprint of 
Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion (1894). 


None too plentiful are records of the smaller communities in Allegheny 
County, so the more welcome is the gift of printed and manuscript material 
relating to Evergreen Hamlet, received from Mr. J. M. Tate, Jr., of Sewick- 
ley, who in turn had received it from Mr. John B. Semple of the same bor- 
ough. Among the items are a pamphlet entitled Constitution of Evergreen 
Hamlet, Recorded in Pittsburgh on September 18, 1851, and illustrated with 
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pictures and plans of the dwellings of R. E. Sellers, Wade Hampton, William 
A. Hill, and William M. Shinn; and a pamphlet entitled Home and Home 
Education. An Address Delivered at the Opening of the School House, at 
Evergreen Hamlet, on May 3, 1856, by William M. Shinn (Pittsburgh, 
1856). 

The following items have been added to the shelves of the library through 
the generous gift of Miss Sara Frazier Ellis: Thomas Dick, Celestial Scenery: 
or, the Wonders of the Planetary System Displayed . . . (Philadelphia, 1838); 
J. Stockton, The Western Calculator . . . (Pittsburgh, 1839); Lindley Mur- 
ray, The English Reader . . . (Cooperstown, 1837); Edward Young, Night 
Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality (Philadelphia, 1820); Franklin 
Almanac (Pittsburgh), 1829, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1836, 1846, 1848; Loomis’ 
Magazine Almanac (Pittsburgh), 1839-1843, 1847, 1849; Loomis’ Pittsburgh 
Almanac, 1853; Fisher’s Improved House-Keeper’s Almanac, 1850; Seller’s 
Good Intent Almanac (Pittsburgh), 1850; Cramer’s Pittsburgh Almanack, 
1819; Cramer’s Magazine Almanack (Pittsburgh), 1830; The Pennsylvania 
Democratic Almanac (Harrisburg), 1840; The Western Comic Almanac 
(Pittsburgh), 1836; The Western Farmer's Magazine Almanac (Pittsburgh), 
1828; The Western Farmer's Almanac (Pittsburgh), 1832, 1833; Porter’s 
Health Almanac (Philadelphia), 1832; The Saturday Bonwing Visiter (Pitts- 
burgh), 3:14 (October 8, 1836). 

An Oration Delivered at the First Reunion of the 155th Regiment of the 
Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers at Lafayette Hall, Pittsburgh, on September 
17, 1875, has been given to the society’s library by Miss Mary I. Scott. This 
address was delivered by John H. Kerr, Esq., on the thirteenth anniversary of 
the Battle of Antietam. 

A useful addition has been made to the genealogical section of the society’s 
library by Mr. William Young Brady through his gift of the Brady Annals, 
vol. | (Washington, D. C., 1940). 

Hon, Joseph F. Guffey, United States Senator, has presented to the society 
acopy of an interesting collection of his brother’s shorter historical papers, en- 
titled Colonel Edward Cook and Other Historical Papers (Pittsburgh, 1941). 
The collection was published in memory of the author, Alexander S. Guffey, 
by the surviving members of his immedate family. The work includes papers 
on Colonel Cook, Albert Gallatin, the Seal of Pittsburgh, and James Wilson. 


The society has received a reproduction of a pamphlet entitled, Economy 
of the Generation of Steam, with Some Suggestions upon the Proposed Substi- 
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tution of Coal for Wood upon Railroads (Boston, 1857), from Mr. Howard 
N. Eavenson. 

The 1941 Year Book of the National Society, Daughters of Colonial Wars, 
has been presented to the society’s library on behalf of the Pennsylvania branch 
of that organization by its president, Mrs. Ellwood J. Turner of Media, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A gift of real value in view of the approaching centennial of Pittsburgh’s 
Great Fire is the copy of J. Heron Foster’s A Full Account of the Great Fire 
at Pittsburgh, on the Tenth Day of April, 1845; with the Individual Losses, 
and Contributions for Relief, published by J. W. Cook, Pittsburgh, in 1845. 
Mr. W. F. Watson presented this booklet to the society. 


A little book of sermons by the Rev. John Willison, entitled T'he Balm of 
Gilead, published in Pittsburgh in 1830, is a real addition to our collection of 
early Pittsburgh imprints, and its subject matter is not without its local his- 
torical significance. This volume was a gift of Miss Mary K. Marshall of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, a former librarian of this society. 


The following gifts have been made by Mrs. William J. Crittenden in 
memory of her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. James Brown Oliver: Elisee 
Reclus, The Earth and Its Inhabitants: Europe, five volumes (New York, 
1881); Harper's Magazine, vols. 2, 3, and 5 (1850-1852); and the Penn- 
syloania Archives, second series, vols. 1, 2 (2 copies), 8, 10, 11 (2 copies), 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17 (2 copies), 18 (2 copies), 19, and third series, vols. 2-10 in- 
clusive. 

Other additions to the library collections are: Mrs. A. H. Hoge, Boys én 
Blue (New York, 1867), presented by Miss Marguerite Elder; Rev. Hodge 
Macllvain Eagleson, A History of Ingomar and the Franklin Church, the gift 
of the author; Harorld K. Brooks, Esq., of Pittsburgh presented a copy of S. 
N. and D. G. Beers’ Atlas of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia, 1867); a Pittsburgh Business Almanac for 1867 has been received from 
Mr. William D. George of Pittsburgh; useful duplicates have been presented 
by Mrs. Grace N. Kalleck of Castle Shannon and Mr. Charles A. McClin- 
tock of Pittsburgh. 


Further additions to the library have been made by Mrs. McDonald Shea: 
Filson Club Publications, nos. 1, 3-18, 20-25 (1884-1910); McKinley In- 
augural Souvenir, 1901; and One Hundred Books Famous in English Litera- 
ture, with facsimiles of the title-pages (The Grolier Club, New York, 1902). 


Some unique and welcome items have been added to the society’s collections 
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by Mr. Charles R. Toothaker of Philadelphia. In this group are data on the 
Elder family and a bound file of the Temperance Banner. Some of the more 
important items are as follows: the Temperance Banner, Mount Pleasant, J. 
Robinson Elder, publisher, July 2, 1845 (vol. 1, no. 1)—December 16, 1846 
(discontinued); Temperance Banner, Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh Temperance 
Banner from March 8, 1848), J. R. Elder & S. Alter, Feb. 25, 1847 (vol. 1, 
no, 1)—July 12, 1848 (after which Elder withdrew from the partnership) ; 
Lloyd’s Shipping Map of the U.S., 1873; a copy of the decree incorporating 
the Washington Total Abstinence Society of the city of Allegheny, March, 
1843; published biographical sketches of Dr. William Elder; and Practical 
and Scientific Penmanship .. . by Henry F. Briggs, 4th ed., Hartford, °1839. 

A bound volume of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly Magazine (Boston), containing 
various numbers from July, 1861, to December, 1862, has been presented by 
Miss M. Cecelia Norrish. That it is not devoid of interest to Pittsburgh note 
the following item in the section entitled “Merry-Making,” in the issue for 
July, 1861: “There is said to be a woman in Pittsburg, Pa., who takes in chil- 
dren to wash. She gives them a good scrubbing with soap and sand, and then 
sets them in the sun to dry. She washes at four shillings per dozen. Pittsburg 
is such a smoky town, that the children have to be washed all over twice every 
day.” 

Copies of the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle for August 3, 1861, the Pitts- 
burgh Weekly Mercury and Manufacturer for April 19, 1845, and the Kit- 
tanning Armstrong Democrat for February 11, 1862, have been presented by 
Mr. William G. Heiner. All of these are welcome additions to our newspaper 
files, particularly the one for April 19, 1845, which contains matter relating to 
the Big Fire in Pittsburgh nine days before. 

Mr. Max Odenheimer has presented a framed reprint of the Daily Citizen, 
the well-known one-page newspaper, dated July 2, 1863, and printed on wall- 
paper by Union soldiers upon their entry into Vicksburg. 

Dr. Frank B. Edmundson has presented the society with a copy of the 
Pittsburgh Commercial of Saturday, September 19, 1868, a welcome addition 
since the society has only a few copies of that paper for the year 1868. 

From Mr. Thomas J. Garrett two copies of the Pudlic Ledger of Philadel- 
phia, March 25, 1836, have been added to our collections. 

Mrs. John V. McClymonds of Bellevue has sent the society two valuable 
additions to the newspaper collections: the Ulster County Gazette of Saturday, 
January 4, 1800, and the Pittsburgh Gazette, dated August 10, 1867. 

The camp kit of Lt. Col. James D. Kirk, of the roznd Regiment, Pennsyl- 
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vania Volunteers, during the Civil War, has been presented to the society by 
Judge James H. Gray. There has been much comment on this unusual gift 
since its display in an exhibition case in the lobby of the Historical Building, 
for comparison with modern kits is very interesting. In a substantial mahogany 
box with lock and key and a mirror on the inside cover the following articles 
were carried: a diary from 1861-1865, daguerreotype and photograph, several 
brass buttons, a compass, a small box of miniature dominoes, a small book of 
Burns’ poems, powder flask, an army watch, a Methodist booklet of daily med- 
itations, a lapel flag, five cartridges, a seal, a large belt buckle, a very conveni- 
ent and fine folding map of Pennsylvania, a folding foot rule, a chisel, and a 
pencil. Along with the kit Judge Gray presented a pair of gold epaulets worn 
by Lt. Col. Kirk. 

A varied and interesting group of gifts has been given to the society during 
the year by Mrs. Allen Davison: a pair of handmade baby shoes, sold in the 
store of Ross Furnace over a hundred years ago; an old coffee mill, a small 
crumber, an old waffle iron, and a pewter cup and plate from a communion 
service. The communion service was used in the old Tomahawk Church, built 
about 1740 and located four miles southwest of Hodgesville, West Virginia. 
The set was made in England and brought to this country more than two hun- 
dred years ago. 

A neat pen-and-ink drawing of the Mansfield Classical Seminary, built in 
1856 and burned in 1857, which stood on the site now occupied by the state 
normal school at that place, has been received from Mrs. Elvert M. Davis of 
Tallahassee, Florida, Also, Mrs. Davis has sent a large collection of her notes 
and papers on the Wilkinson and Bates families. This will be useful and is wel- 
comed to our archives, for Mrs. Davis has written and published much on Gen- 
eral Wilkinson and the Bates brothers. 

A group of interesting items have been presented to the society by Mr. 
Frank C. Osburn. On a small slip of yellowed paper is an order for groceries 
signed John Calmer (?) and dated February 12, 1804. The other items are 
related to the Civil War and especially to Captain Hartley Howard of the gth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Reserves. Two views of Camp Pierpont, Virginia, 
an excellent photograph of Captain Howard, and several auditor reports of the 
Treasury Department in regard to equipment for the soldiers comprise this in- 
teresting gift. 

Dr. John S. Plumer of Emsworth has given the society a framed print of 
the parade of the Grand Army of the Republic in Washington, D.C., at the 
close of the Civil War. 
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A small framed portrait of Father A. A. Lambing, one of the early presi- 
dents of the society, has been presented by his grandnephew, Mr. L. A. Lamb- 
ing, Jr. 

A framed group portrait of the “viewers” who appraised the properties of 
the Monongahela Navigation Company in 1897, in preparation for their pur- 
chase by the United States government and the opening of free navigation on 
the Monongahela River, has been presented by Mr. William Metcalf, Jr., of 
Sewickley. One of the viewers was the donor’s father, William Metcalf, who 
foresightedly identified the others as George W. Dilworth, William McCon- 
way, Stephen C. M’Candless, Jasper V. Thompson, Col. S. M. Jackson, and 
Charles E. Andrews. 

The society is indebted to Mary McD. Dippold of Sewickley for the gift of 
daguerreotypes of two of her ancestors, James Thomson, mayor of Pittsburgh 
in 1841, and Mrs, Thomson. 

A very handsome rosewood piano and stool manufactured by Robert Munns 
& Clark Company, New York, has been presented to the society by Mrs. Les- 
lie M. Johnston. 

A powder bucket used in this region during the American Revolution has 
been presented by Mrs. Harry G. Samson of Mt. Lebanon. The over-all di- 
mensions of the bucket, including the leather handle, are about twenty inches 
high and eight inches in diameter. On opposite sides are two British coat of 
arms in gilt and color. Mrs, Samson also gave to the society three very long hat 
pins with ornate heads in jet and pearl, reminiscent of the gay 90’s. 

A framed facsimile of the Carnegie Hero Medal and a Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission brochure, 1907, have been presented to the society by Miss 
Margaret Barr of Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. 

An interesting relic has been given the society by Mr. Joseph McConnell. 
According to Mr. McConnell these two hand-forged iron nails, of 1758, were 
used to secure the iron tires to fellies of wheels of the cannon at Fort Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania. The nails were found at the old fort by Mr. William L. Mellon 
and later presented to Mr. McConnell while they were camping at Idlewild, 
Pennsylvania, about 1880. 

A large decorated punch bowl which was presented to the late Judge T. J. 
Ford in 1900 has been given to the society by Mr. Ford’s niece, Miss Marie 
Mulholland. The bow] was painted by Mrs. L. C. Gettner, a teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools. 

Some fifty years ago the courthouse clock in Jefferson County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was renewed or remodeled. Samuel F. States, then commissioner in that 
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county, saved the hands from the old clock. Mr. A. Kenneth Yost, States’ 
grandson, has presented this interesting item to the society. The clock hands 
are wooden, probably whittled out by hand, the hour hand being thirty-six 
inches in length, and the minute hand being forty-eight. They have sockets 
at the point they were fastened to the face of the clock, and crudely shaped 
lead counter-weights in their ends opposite the points. 

Mrs, Mary Henle has given the society a very lovely and ornate Victorian 
cake-top which was used on her grandmother’s wedding cake in 1882. Pur- 
chased from W. L. Knoore of Pittsburgh by Felix Henle, the groom, the top 
stands some eighteen inches in height, sixteen inches at the base, and has been 
preserved under a large bell glass. 

Hon. Cornelius D. Scully, mayor of Pittsburgh, obtained from California a 
rare coin which he has presented to the society. The inscriptions on it read: 
on one side, “A. Ludewig—Dealer in—Tobaco, Snuff—and Cigars—310 & 
312—Liberty St.—Pittsburgh, Pa.”; on the other, “Coppers 20 Pr Ct Prem- 
ium” and the quaint figure of a man with hands in pockets. The origin and 
purpuse of this interesting coin or token is obscure. A “City Document” print- 
ed in Pittsburgh in 1873 in accordance with a resolution of councils of May 
12, 1873, providing for the improvement of Penn Avenue and other avenues 
and streets of the city, has also been given to the society by Mr. Scully. 

“Old coppers,” in circulation shortly after the Civil War, and “Washing- 
ton Headquarters” medals nos. 2, 4, 5, 8, and 9 have been presented to the 
society by Mr. George H. Clapp. Mr. Clapp collected the old coins as a small 
boy. 

A three-inch cross section of rail from the old Allegheny Portage Railroad, 
which once carried canal boats over the Alleghenies between Hollidaysburg 
and Johnstown, has been presented by Miss Jennie B. Connelly of Fayette 
City, through Dr. Brown Fulton of Pittsburgh. 

A copy of “Lee’s Panoramic View of the Grand Water Parade, on the Occa- 
sion of the Opening of the Davis Island Dam, October 7, 1885,” published 
by Alex. Y. Lee in 1886, and an early Edison light bulb have been given to 
the society by Mr. George S. Santmyers. 

From Mr. A. H. Robinson the society has received a miniature facsimile of 
the Pittsburg Dispatch for September 20, 1881, announcing the death of Pres- 
ident Garfield, and a picture of the Pittsburgh Rifles, Co. A, gth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserves (Col. F. Jackson), in camp at Camp Tenelly, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Bagaley, William, 87, 93 

Baker, R. L., 84 

Bakewell, Benjamin P., 88 

Bakewell, Pears & Co., during Civil War, 
9, 14, 18 

Bakewell, Thomas, 8, 86, 87, 94 

Baldwin, Henry, 125 

Baltimore Conference of Methodist Church, 
1824, §4; in 1826, n.§5-56; in 1827, 
56-57 

Bank of Pittsburgh, in 1844, 94 

Banks and banking, in Pittsburgh, 1844, 
93-94. See also various banks 

Baptist churches (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 90 

Barnes, Robert, n.55 

Barnes, William, 54, n.54 

Barnet, Charles, 88 

Barnhill, William, 18 

Barr, C. M., 172 

Barr, Margaret, 177 

Bartram, James A., 86 

Bascom, Rev. Henry B., 60, n.60, 77 

Basset, Capt. » army engineer, 49 

Bates, Cpl. David, 127 

Bausman, Frederick, 18 

Bayard, Stephen, 123, 124 

Bean, George, 92 

Beauharniis, Marquis de, 139 

Beck, James, n.71 

Beck, Mrs. Sarah, 71-72, n.71 

Beck, Virginia, 172 

Beckitt, John J., 18 

Bedford, Pa., in 1762, 43 

Beer, Robert, 88 

Beighel, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, 51 

Bell, George, 92 

Bell, Isabella, 18 

Bell, Thomson, 94 

Bell, William, 88 

Bellevue Hospital (New York), 36 

Benedict, Philip, 73, n.73 

Bennett, D. & W., during Civil War, 18 

Bennett, S. R., 18 

Benney, James, 87 

Benny, J. J., 88 

Bentel, Philip, 80 

Benton, Hon. Lemuel, 53 

Benton, Thomas Hart, historian, 53 

Bernard, Gen. . & 8@, 38 

Bethel Church (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91 

Beynon, George, 18 

Biddle, Hon. Richard, 87 








INDEX 


Bienville, Pierre Joseph de Céloron. See 
Céloron 

Bingham, George Caleb, artist, 29 

Bishop, Dr. Jacob, 52-53 

Bissell & Co., during Civil War, 18 

Bissell, John, 88 

Black Bear (Pittsburgh), tavern in 2844, 


93 

Black Horse (Pittsburgh), tavern in 1844, 
92 

Black, Rev. John, 89 

Black, Samuel, during Civil War, 19 

Blackman, Learner, n.66 

Blair, Eliza Burd, 97 

Blair, Mrs. J. Insley, 35 

Blakeley, James, 87 

Blanchard, Mr. » boat builder, 151 

Blythe, David Gilmour, biographical sketch 
of, 29-36 

Blythe, John, 29, 31 

Blythe, John, Jr., 30 

Blythe, Susan, 29, 31 

Boddie, Elijah, 66, n.66, 67 

Boddie, Nathan, n.66 

Boehm, Henry, 77 

Bollman & Garrison, foundry during Civil 
War, 9, 18 

Bonnafon, Anthony, 87 

Bonnecamps, Father, journal quoted, 139 

Boston, J., 91 

Boundary dispute, French-British, 1739- 
1753, 21-22 

Bouquet, Col. Henry, 37 

Boyce, Dr. David C., 171 

Boyce, Mrs. David C., 171 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry, attorney, 126 

Braddock, Gen. Edward, grave of, 47; 37 

Brady, William Young, 173 

Bragg, Gen. Braxton, during Civil War, 4 

Brandon, Byrd, 68-69, n.68 

Brandy Station, battle of, 2 

Brewster, B. F., 158 

Brinsley, Robert, 92 

Brocton, Penelope Benton, 53 

Brooklyn Museum (New York), 33 

Brooks, Harold K., 174 

Brooks, Maj. Gen. William T. H., n.6-7, 
6-14 

Brown, Allen, 91 

Brown & Co. (Wayne Iron Works), during 
Civil War, 9, 17-18 

Brown, E. A., 93 

Brown, James, 18 
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INDEX 


Brown, J. P., 170 

Brownlow, William Gannaway, 68-69, 
n.68, 77 

Bruce, D.D., 88 

Bruce, Rev. Robert, 90 

Brunot, Felix, 125 

Brush, Jared M., 18 

Bryan, Rev. A. M., 87, 91 

Bryce, Richards & Co., 18 

Buchanan, John G., speaker, 95 

Buffum, Joseph C., 18 

Bulford, Simeon, 87 

Burbridge, J. W., 88 

Burnes, Rev. Joseph, 90 

Burnside, Gen. Ambrose Everett, 1 

Burnside, Sam, 92 

Burr, Aaron, 60 

Burridge, J. W., 94 

Bushy Run, sketch of, 44-45 


Cadwallader, Thomas, attorney,123 

Caldwell, John, 87 

Caldwell, Mary, n.68 

Calhoun, John C., n.68 

Cameron, Simon, 6 

Canal House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 1844, 
92 

Captain Bull, Indian chief, 140, 141-142 

Carddock, Ann, 92 

Carroll, Hugh, 92 

Carroll & Snyder, during Civil War, 18 

Carson, Robert, 92 

Carter, Clarence E., ed., “The Territory of 
Michigan, 1820-1829 and 1829-1837,” 
reviewed, 166-167 

Cartlidge, Edmund, trader, n.43 

Cartography, Pattin’s contributions, 21-28 

Carver, Grorce, Legend in Steel, 129-136 

Caskey, Samuel, 87 

Cassidy, Henry, 92 

Catholic churches (Pittsburgh), in 2844, 89 

Catholic Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 89 

Cavalry raiders, during Civil War, 4 

Céloron, Pierre Joseph de Bienville, 215 
quoted, 1749, 139 

Centennial, anniversary program, 1845 
Fire, 86 

Chambers, A. & D. H. Co., during Civil 
War, 9, 18 

Chancellorsville, battle of, 1-2 

Chapel of Nativity (Pittsburgh), colored 
Catholics, in 1844, 89 
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Chartier, Peter, French-Indian trader, 138, 
139-140 

Cherokee Indians, Methodism among, n.68, 
69, n.69 

Chess, Smyth & Co., 18 

Childs, Asa P., 93 

Childs, Harvey, 87 

Christ, Henrich, 52 

C(h)rist, John, 52 

C(h)rist, Susannah Kopp, 52, 56, 74 

“Christian Advocate,” Methodist publica- 
tion, 56, 65 

Christy, Robert, 87 

Church, Rev. Samuel, 90 

Churches, Methodism in early r9¢h century 
America, 51-75; Lutheranism, in early 
19th century America, §1, 75-78; Catho- 
lic (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 89; Reformed 
Presbyterian (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 89; 
Associate Reformed (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 
89-90; Associate Presbyterian (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 90; Protestant Meth- 
odist (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 90; Disci- 
ples’ churches (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 90; 
Welsh (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 90; Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny Baptist, in 1844, 
90; colored (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91; 
Presbyterian (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 91; 
Cumberland Presbyterian, in 1844, 91; 
Protestant Episcopal (Pittsburgh), in 
1844; 91; Pittsburgh Sabbath School 
Teachers Union, in 1844, 91. See also 
various denominations. 

City planning, Philadelphia in 1682, 108- 
111; Penns’ Manor of Pittsburgh, 119- 
128; map, 121 

Civil War, Pittsburgh’s fortification claims, 
1-20; Blythe’s paintings of, 34 

Claims Commission, during Civil War, 12- 
18 

Clapp, George H., 178 

Clark & Sumner, during Civil War, 18 

Clark, George Rogers, 143 

Clark, Stephen, 34 

Clay, Henry, 60 

Claypool, Jacob, 61, n.61, 62 

Clinton, Gov. George, 21 

Closey, Webb, 87 

Coburn, Thomas, 31 

Coburn, Mrs. Thomas, 31 

Cole, Rev. Leroy, 64, n.64 

Collins, Rev. N. G., 90 








“Colonel Eyre’s Journal of his Trip from 
New York to Pittsburgh, 1762,” docu- 
ment, 37-50 

Colonization Society (Methodist church), 


75 

Colville & Anderson, during Civil War, 18 

Commans, Mr. » 41 

Comstock, Capt. , corps of engineers, 
1863,2 

Connelly, Jennie B., 178 

Conner, W. F., 176 

Connors, Patrick, 18 

Conrad, George, 54 

Contrecoeur, Pierre de, French commis- 
sioner, 1739, 138, 140 

Cooper, Francis, 170 

Cornplanter, Seneca chief, 152 

Court of Claims, Civil War fortification 
claim case, 15-17 

Court House Inn (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 93 

Coward, Robert, 18 

Craig, Isaac, glass manufacturer, 120, 122- 
123, 124, 127, 171, 172 

Craig, J., 88, 89 

Craig, Neville, quoted, 151-154 








Craighill, Capt. —-——, corps of engineers, 
1863, 7, 12 

Cramer’s “Navigator,” 1808, quoted, 147- 
148 


Crawford, Rev. B. F., 170 

Crispen, Capt. William, 108 

Crist, Jacob Bishop, selections from autobi- 
ography, 51-78 

Crittenden, Mrs. William J., 174 

Croghan, George, Indian trader, 22-26, 45, 
120, 138, 142 

Croghan, William, 156 

Cromwell, Oliver, 102 

Cronenberger, Rev. P., 89 

Cross, Lt. Col. —-———, commander Pitts- 
burgh Arsenal, 1863, 10, 11 

Crossan, James, 91 

Crossan, John McDonald, 87 

Culbertson, Capt. Alexander, 43, n.43 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 91 

Curry, Daniel M., 88 


Dallas, Alexander J., Secretary of Treasury, 


144 
Dallas, W. W., 87 
Dalzell, James, 94 
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Dalzell, John, 16 

Darlington Library, University of Pitts. 
burgh, 99 

Darlington, William M., author, 27, n.27 

Davenport, John, 60, n.60 

Davis, Mrs. Elvert M., 176; poem by, 
156-157 

Davis, Rev. F., 91 

Davis, Fayette, 91 

Davis & Frost, proprietors in 1844, 92 

Davis, John D., 88 

Davison, Mrs. Allen, 176 

Deane, Rev. J. F., 89 

Decker, Omar S., 95 

Defense, batteries and redoubts of Civil 
War, Pittsburgh, 7-8 

Delaware Indians, Penns’ relations with, 
119-120; in Allegheny valley, 137-138 

De Léry, » French exploration engi- 
neer, 138 

Denny, Harmar, 93 

Denny, W. H., 94 

Depreciation and Donation Lands, 1790, 
143-144 

Depuy, M., publisher, 34 

Derr, Samuel, 52 

Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845, asso- 
ciation of, 86, 168-169 

Detar, Jacob, 169-170 

Detar, Susan, 169 

Devlin, R. C., 18 

Diamond Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 92 

Dick, David, 153 

Dick, William, 18 

Dietrich, Jacob D., 62, n.62, 71 

Dilworth, Mrs. John C., 98 

Dinwiddie, Gov. Robert, 21 

Dippold, Mary McDonald, 177 

Disciples’ Church (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 90 

Disciples’ Church of Allegheny City, in 
1844, 90 

Disciples’ churches, Pittsburgh, in 1844, 90 

Dithridge, E. D., 18 

Divesting Act, 7779, 121 

Doering, Rev. C. H., 90 

Donaldson, William, 92 

Donnelly, Jeanne, 124 

Dorris, Neil, 18 

Dossett, Richard, 92 

Drew, Chauncey A., 170 

Drew, George W., 170 

Dubail, Joseph, 92 

Duffy, Henry, 92 
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Duncan, Jackson, 87 

Dunlap, Rev. Robert, 91 

Dunning, James, Indian trader, 140 

Duquesne Fire Company, in 1844, 88 

Diirr, Zacher, 84 

Duss, Joun S., Mr. Duss Replies to His 
Critic, 79-85 

Dyer, Rev. Herman, 89 


Eagle Cotton Mill (Pittsburgh), 5 

Eagle Engine & Hose Co. (Pittsburgh), in 
1844, 88 

Eagleson, Rev. Hodge Macllvain, 174 

Easter, John, itinerant minister, 51 

Eaton, Leonard H., 91 

Eavenson, Howard N., 174; author, 21-28 

Eavenson, Howarp N., Pattin’s Map of 
the Road to Shannopintown, 21-28 

Economy (Pa.), Harmony Society, 79-85 

Eddy, Mrs. Thomas H., 98 

Edgar, William F., 88 

Edgar, William M., 88 

Edmundson, Dr. Frank B., 175 

Edwards, Rev. Thomas, 90 

Edwards, Vedantus B., attorney, 15 

Edwards & Wells, attorneys, 13, 17 

Eggert, Rev. Herman, 89 

Ehrgott, Forbriger & Co. (Cincinnati), 34 

Eichbaum, William, 88 

Elder, J. Robinson, editor, 175 

Elder, Marguerite, 174 

Elkin, Dr. C. W. W., 95 

Elliot, Elizabeth, 66, n.66, 67-68, 70, n.75 

Elliott, Charles, n.66, 70 

Elliott, Elizabeth Odum, n.66 

Elliott, Maria, n.66 

Ellis, Sara Frazier, 173 

Emory, Dr. John, 54, n.54, 56, n.56 

Evans, Estwick, quoted, 150-151 

Evans, Henry Oxiver, The Penns’ “Maner 
of Pittsburgh,’ 116-128 

Evans, Henry Oliver, 95, 168; speaker, 
116-128 

Evans, T. A. & Co., during Civil War, 18 

Everson, Preston & Co., during Civil War, 
18 

Everson, William, 87 

Ewing, Rev. G. T., 89 

Exchange Bank of Pittsburgh, in 1844, 93 

Exchange Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91 

Eyre, Lt. Col. William, engineer, diarist, 
37-50 


Fahnestock, Albree & Co., during Civil 
War, 9, 18 

Faller, August, 92 

Falstaff House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

“Fanny,” Blythe’s portrait of child, 31 

Farmers’ Deposit & Savings Fund Bank 
(Pittsburgh), in 1844, 94 

Farmer’s Inn (Pittsburgh), tavern in 7844, 
92, 93 

Fehl, Valentine, 92 

Fess, Henry, Jr., 88 

Feucht, Henry, 81 

Fickeisen, Daniel, 92 

Fifth Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh), in 
1844, 91 

Findley, William, 1792 report of Indian 
War, 144 

Finley, James B., n.61 

Finney, J., Jr., 88 

Fire of 1845 (Pittsburgh), centennial plans 
of, 86; relief agency for, 86-87 

Firemen’s Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
badge of, 30; in 1844, 88 

First Annual Art Exhibition, Pittsburgh Art 
Association, 1859, 33 

First Associate Reformed Church (Pitts- 
burgh), in 2844, 89 

First Associate Reformed Church of Alle- 
gheny, in 1844, 90 

First Baptist Church (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 
go 

First Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
(Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91 

First English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Pittsburgh), in 1844, 90 

First German Lutheran Church (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 90 

First Presbyterian Church (Allegheny City), 
in 1844, 91 

First Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh), 
1844, 91; land grant, 124 

First Protestant Methodist Church (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 90 

First Reformed Presbyterian Church (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 89 

Fleming Brothers, during Civil War, 18 

Fleming, George M., 88 

Fioop, Henry, Jr., Penn the Architect and 
City Planner, 108-111 

Flood, Henry, Jr., 168; speaker, 1o8—111 

Foglesong, George, 62-63, n.62 

Follansbee, Mrs. B. G., 171 
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Forbes, Gen. John, 28, 42, n.42, 140 

Forest House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 1844, 
93 

Forsyth, J., 88 

Forsyth, John, 87 

Fort Black, Civil War fortification, 8 

Fort Buckaloons (Boccalunce), 21 

Fort Burd (Redstone Old Fort), 47, n.47 

Fort Crawford, 143 

Fort Cumberland, 48 

Fort Duquesne, 1754-1758, 140, 141 

Fort Hand, 143 

Fortifications (Pittsburgh), in 1863, 1-20 

Fort Kittanning, 143 

Fort LeBoeuf, 23, 24 

Fort Ligonier, sketch of in 1762, 44 

Fort Littleton, 42-43 

Fort Loudon, 42 

Fort McKee, Civil War fortification, 7 

Fort McKeever, Civil War fortification, 7 

Fort Mechanic, Civil War fortification, 7, 
11 

Fort Miami, 21 

Fort Necessity, 33, 47 

Fort Necessity Memorial Museum (Union- 
town, Pa.), 32 

Fort Pitt, 37; in 1762, 45-50; map of, 
475 in 1758, 140-1415 in 1794, 145-147 

Forts, batteries and redoubts of Civil War 
(Pittsburgh), 7-8; French, 1753-1754, 
21-22. See also various forts 

Fort Stanwix, treaty of, 1768, 120 

Fort Ticonderoga, 37 

Fortune, George, 88 

Fort Venango (Winingo), 21 

Fort William Henry, 37 

Foster, J. H., 88 

Foster, J. Heron, 18 

Foster, Stephen C., 36 

Fourth Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 91 

Fox, Joseph, 170 

Francis, Tench, lawyer-agent, 122 

Franklin, Benjamin, 25, 121 

Franklin House(Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 93 

Fraser, John, 24 

Frazier, J. & G., during Civil War, 18 

Frontier, settlers, 21-24; travel conditions, 
1762, 38-50; Allegheny River valley, 
137-147 

Fry, Col. Joshua, 24 


Fulton House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 1844, 
g2 
Fulton, Robert, 99 


Gage Papers, 38 

Gage, Gen. Thomas, 38 

Gallatin, Albert, 126 

Galt House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 7844, 
92 

Galway, R., 94 

Gamble, Slacker & Co., during Civil War, 
18 

Garland, Rev. E. F., 89 

Garland, Robert, 95 

Garrett, Thomas J., 175 

Gatch, Rev. Philip, 63, n.63 

George, Enoch, 63, n.63 

George, William D., 174 

German churches (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 90 

German Evangelical Church (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 90 

German Evangelical Protestant Church 
(Pittsburgh), in 7844, 90 

German Lutheran Church (East Liberty), 
in 1844, 90 

German Methodist Episcopal Church (Pitts- 
burgh), in 7844, 90 

Gettysburg, battle of, 1863, 11 

Gettysburg College, 76, 77 

Gillespie, Mrs. David Lindsay, 96 

Gillespie, J. J., art gallery of, 30 

Gillman, Franz, 84 

Girty, Thomas, 145 

Gist, Christopher, 23 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, quoted, 78 

Good Intent House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Goodrich, S. G., 32 

Gordon, Alexander, 88 

Gorman, William, 88, 89 

Gormley, Samuel, 88 

Graff & Co., during Civil War, 18 

Graff, Bennett & Co., during Civil War, 9, 
18 

Graham & Fisher, during Civil War, 18 

Graham, John, 94 

Grant, Bernard, 92 

Grant, Gen. James, 46, n.46 

Grant, Gen. U. S., 8 

Grant’s Hill (Pittsburgh), 46, 124-126 

Grape Vine Tavern (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 


93 
Graver, Albert B., n.13, 17 
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Gray, James H., 95, 176 

Gregg, Alexander & Co., during Civil War, 
18 

Gregg, Edward, 88 

Gribben, A. J., 88, 89 

Grier, John, 93 

Grier, Rev. John F., 52 

Grier, Hon. R. C., 87 

Gruber, Jacob, 77 

Guffey, Alexander S., 173 

Guffey, Joseph F., 173 

Guthrie, Capt. 

Guthrie, George W., 6 

Gutzweller, V., 92 

Guy, Rev. Thomas, 90 

Guyasuta, Seneca chief, 142-143; burning 
of Hannastown, 1782, 143 


144, 145 


Hahn, Sigmond J., 95 

Hailman, Johanna Knowles Woodwell, 
Pittsburgh artist, 30 

Hailman, Rahm & Co., during Civil War, 
9, 19 

Hall, R. & Co., during Civil War, 18 

Hall & Speer, during Civil War, 19 

Halleck, Gen. Henry Wager, 2, 7, 8, 12 

Hamilton, Alexander, 59-60 

Hamilton, Gov. James, 22-26 

Hamilton, Samuel, 71, n.71 

Hancock, B. S., 87 

Hanna, Charles A., author, 27, n.27 

Hanna, Thomas, 93 

Hanson, Rev. James M., §4, n.54 

Harsison, Francis R., Bygone Days in the 
Allegheny Valley, 137-164 

Harbison, Francis R., speaker, 137-164 

Harbison, Massey, diarist, 144, n.144 

Hardin, Benjamin, lawyer, 66, n.66 

Harding, Chester, portrait artist, 31 

Harding, Richard, n.1 

Hare, S., 92 

Harker, George S., 31 

“Harmonists,” reply to review of, 79-85 

Harmony Society, reply to critic of, 79-85 

Harris, Rev. Erdman, 168 

Harrison, Dr. Peachy, 54-55, n.54 

Hart, W. H., 87 

Hartley & Marshall, during Civil War, 19 

Hartley, William, 88, 89 

Hauptman, F., 92 

Havens, Joseph, 18 

Hawkins, George, 92 

Hays, S. & A. Co., during Civil War, 19 


Hays, William, 88 

Heath, John, 19 

Heiner, William G., 175 

Henle, Mrs. Mary, 178 

Henry, Patrick, n.64 

Herron, Rev. Francis, 91 

Herron, Mitchell & Co., during Civil War, 
19 

Hickman, Thomas, 141 

Higbee, Lucy Ann, diary quoted, 154 

Higbee, Virginia, 154 

Hill, Henry R. W., 66-67, n.66 

Hillsboro College (Illinois), 75-76, 77 

Hinde, Dr. Thomas, 63-64, n.63-64 

Hinde, Thomas S., n.64 

Harris, Isaac, 91 

Harrison, H. & Bros., during Civil War, 19 

Hartman, H. & Co., during Civil War, 19 

Hemans Institute for Young Ladies (Pitts- 
burgh), 97 

Hilands, Alexander, 19 

Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
committees, 168; meetings, 95, 168; 
members, 95, 96, 99, 168; officers, 95, 
168; programs, 95, 101, 168; speakers, 
168 

Additions to Collections, books, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 174; manuscripts, 169, 
170, 171, 173; maps, 169, 171, 172; 
museum objects, 170, 175-176, 177, 178; 
newspapers, 175, 178; photographs, 176, 
177 
See also Westmoreland-Fayette Branch 

Hoelshe, Rev. Jacob, 90 

Hoge, George, 94 

Hogg, J. Bernard, speaker, 95 

Holbrook, F. F., 86 

Holme, Thomas, 108 

Holmes, David, 88, 89 

Holmes, Rev. George S., 91 

Holmes, John, 88 

Holmes, Dr. Shepley Ross, 87 

Homestead Strike, 1892, 95 

Hooker, Gen. Joseph, 1 

Hopkins, E., 32 

Horbach, Rev. John, 90 

Hotels (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91-93 

Howard, William J., 86 

Howe, Thomas, 86 

Howe, Thomas M., 7, 93 

Hubbard, Mary Todd, 63-64, n.63-64 

Hughes, Ferdinand, 92 

Hughes, James, 87 
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Hussey, C. G. & Co., during Civil War, 19 

Hussey, Wells & Co., during Civil War, 9, 
19 

Hutchison, Ellen, 5 

Hutchinson, James, merchant, § 

Hutchinson, Lewis, 94 


Ihmsen, C. & Sons, during Civil War, 9, 19 

Imboden, John Daniel, cavalry raider, 4, 13 

Independent Welsh Church (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 90 

Indians, French and British relations with 
prior to 1763, 22-23; Methodism among 
Cherokees, n.68, 69, n.69; relations with 
William Penn, 109, 113, 119-120; in- 
habitants of Allegheny valley, 137; wars 
of, 142-147; Cornplanter reservation, 
152-153. See also various tribes 

Insurance, Pittsburgh companies in 1844, 
87-88 

Ipanovich, Gregor, 129-136 

Iron City Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91 

Iroquois, relations with Penns, 119-120; 
wars of, 137 

Irwin, James B., 87 

Irwin, John, 88, 94 


Jackson, Mrs. Andrew, 169 

Jackson, George W., 86, 88, 94 

Jackson, Henry, 19 

Jackson, Rachel, 169 

Jackson, William, 92 

James, Alfred P., speaker, 95; (R) Bailey’s 
“Thomas Cresap, Maryland Frontiers- 
man,” 165-166 

James B. Lyon & Co., during Civil War, 19 

James Marshall & Co., during Civil War, 19 

James Millingar Planing Mill (Pitts- 
burgh), during Civil War, 19 

James P. Foster & Co., during Civil War, 
18 

James Wood & Co., during Civil War, 9 

Jaynes, Alexander, 87 

Jefferson, Mr. » 92 

Jefferson House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Jemison, island of Allegheny River, 160- 
161 

Jenks, James N., 19 

Jenson, Rev. » 9° 

Johnson, Satler & Co., during Civil War, 








19 
Johnson, Samuel R., 87, 156 


Johnson, Mrs. Samuel R., 155, 156 

Johnson, William, 159 

Johnston, Mrs. Leslie M., 177 

Johnston, Samuel R., 87 

Jones, Daniel, 92 

Jones, Boyd & Co., during Civil War, 19 

Jones, H., 92 

Jones & Laughlin, iron manufacturer dur- 
ing Civil War, 9, 19 

Jonquiere, Chabert de, 21 

Joseph P. Haigh & Co., during Civil War, 
18 

Joseph Woodwell Co., in 1847, 30 


Kalleck, Mrs. Grace N., 174 

Karney, James, 92 

Kavanaugh, Hubbard Hinde, n.64, 65, n.65 

Kavanaugh, Williams, n.64 

Keelboats, on Allegheny River, 150-151 

Keeling & Co., during Civil War, 19 

Keffer, Julia, 32-33 

Kegrice, Mrs. » 33 

Kenny, Rev. William, 91 

Kentucky Conference of Methodist Church, 
1827, 64-65, n.64 

Kerr, Rev. David, 89 

Kerr, John, 19 

Kerr, Thomas, 92 

Kiefer, Charles, 19 

King, Josiah, 5, 88 

King and Pennock, “cotton kings,” §, 9, 19 

Kirk, Lt. Col. James D., 175-176 

Kirkpatrick, G., 92 

Kiser, George, 92 

Kline, George, 52 

Kloman & Co., during Civil War, 19 

Knowles, Isaac Watts, 31 

Knowleson, Richard, 19 

Knox, Gen. Henry, 59 

Knox, John L. L., 19 

Knox, R., 94 





Labor, steel legends of, 129-136 

Lafayette, Marie Joseph, Marquis de, 
statue of, 30, 32 

La Follette, Suzanne, quoted, 30-31 

Lamb, Frank, 170 

Lambing, J. R., 89 

Lambing, L. A., 177 

La Salle, René R. C., Sieur de, explorer of 
Allegheny River, 137 

Lathrop, Sylvanus, 87 

Laubauch, John, 92 
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Laughlin, Alexander, 94 

“League of Nations,” Penn’s theory, 113- 
115 

Leason, Hannah Sharp, 147 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., 1-11 

Leonard, Samuel, 87 

Lewis, Dalzell & Co., during Civil War, 
9, 19 

Lewis, Lewis, 87 

Ley, F. & M. Co., during Civil War, 19 

Liberty Street House (Pittsburgh), tavern 
in 1844, 93 

Limerick, Daniel, 72 

Lincoln, Abraham, 13, 34, 75; quoted, 2 

Lincoln, Mary Todd, 34 

Lindsey, Marcus, 65, n.65, 77 

Lippincott & Co., during Civil War, 9, 19 

Lippincott & Schallenberger (Uniontown, 
Pa.), 30 

Lissfelt, J. Fred, speaker, 95 

Lissfelt, Mrs. J. Fred, 96 

Little Bethel on the Hill (Pittsburgh), 
Negro church in 1844, 91 

Little, James, 93 

Little Saw Mill Run Railroad Co., during 
Civil War, 19 

Little, Thomas M., 19 

Little Zion on the Hill (Pittsburgh), Negro 
church in 1844, 91 

Livingstone, Copeland & Co., during Civil 
War, 19 

Lloyd & Black, during Civil War, 19 

Lochry, Col. Archibald, in 1787, 143, 145 

Loe, Thomas, Quaker leader, 102, 104, 106 

Logan, Cynthia, 31 

Logan, James, sketch of life, 121 

Long, Joseph, 88 

Long, Robert, 19 

Longueuil, Baron de, 138 

Lowrie, Walter H., 89 

Lowry, James, 88 

Lowry, Stephen, 156 

Lumber industry, in Allegheny valley, 159- 
163 

Lutheran Church, in early roth century 
America, §1, 75-78 

Lutheran Synod of Illinois, 75 

Lyman, Martin, 87 

Lyman, Theodore, § 

Lyon, Shorb & Co., during Civil War, 9, 19 


McAuley, James, 94 
McCandless, Wilson, 94 


McClintock, Charles A., 95 
McClintock, W. & Co., during Civil War, 


19 

McClintock, Washington, during Civil War, 
9, 14, 19 

McClure, William B., 93 

McClymonds, Mrs. John V., 175 

McConnell, Joseph, 177 

McCormic, P., 94 

McCullagh, Rev. Thomas, 89 

McCully, W. & Co., during Civil War, 19 

McDonald, James, 88, 89 

McDonald & Miller, during Civil War, 19 

McFadden, Thomas, 87 

McFarland, Dr. 

McGeary, H., 94 

McGonigle, James, 19 

McGovern, Col. Charles C., speaker, 95 

McHenry, Barnabas, 65, n.65 

MclIlvain, Rev. W., in 1844, 91 

McIlwaine, Andrew, 87 

McKean, Thomas, 169 

McKee & Bros., during Civil War, 19 

McKee, John, 87 

McKelvy & Moore, during Civil War, 19 

McKendree, John, 67 

McKendree, William, senior bishop of 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 51-78 

Mackey, F. H., claim agent, 16-17 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., during Civil 
War, 9, 19 

McKirdy & McGinniss, during Civil War, 
19 

McKnight & Co., during Civil War, 19 

McKnight, William, 94 

Maclay, Samuel, surveyor of depreciation 
lands, 1790, 143-144 

McLean, Hon. John, 63, n.63 

McMasters, James, 93 

McMaster’s Row (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

McNelly, George, n.65 

McPherson, Samuel, n.55 

McQuewan & Douglass, during Civil War, 
19 





» 53 


Maffett & Old, during Civil War, 19 

Magerac, Joe, 129-136 

Magraw, H. S., 87 

Manny, John, 170 

Manor of Pittsburgh, Penns’ estate, 1769—- 
1815, 120-128; map of, 121 
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Maps, survey for, map of road to Shan- 
nopintown, 1753; 21-28; Fort Pitt and 
vicinity, 1762, 47; Penns’ Manor of 
Pittsburgh, 121 

Marie, John, 124 

Markham, William, architect, 110 

Marshall & Cooper, during Civil War, 19 

Marshall, Mary K., 174 

Martin, Morris, 93 

Mason & Snowden, during Civil War, 19 

Meade, Gen. George Gordon, 4, 11 

Mechanics Hall (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Mellon, Thomas II, 95, 170 

Memorial Art Gallery (Rochester, N. Y.), 


3§ 

Merchant’s Exchange (Pittsburgh), hotel in 
1844, 92 

Merchant’s Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91 

Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Bank (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 94 

Merriwether, R. D., n.5§5 

Methodist church, in early z9¢h century 
America, §1-75 

Methodist Conferences, general, 1808, §1; 
Baltimore, 1824, 54; in 1826, n.§5—5§6; 
in 1827, 56-57; Ohio, 7827, 63, n.63; 
Kentucky, 1827, 64-65, n.64; Tennessee, 
1829, 68, n.68. See also Methodist Church 

Methodist Episcopal Church (Allegheny 
City), in 1844, 91 

Methodist Episcopal churches (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 91 

Methodist General Conference in 1808, 51 

Methodist Historical Society Collection, 170 

Military Telegraph, organization of, 6 

Millar, Alexander, 87 

Millingar, James, 9, 19 

Miltenberger, George, 87 

Mingo, Indians, 137 

Mitchell, Maria, astronomer, 97 

Mitchell, Richard, 19 

Mitcheltree, William, 94 

Moffat, George, 19 

Monckton, Gen. Robert, 42, n.42 

Monongahela House (Pittsburgh), 5; in 
1844, 91 

Monroe, William, 54, n.54 

Monticello, home of Jefferson, 33 

Montour, Andrew, Indian interpreter, 22- 
26 

Moore & Chambers, during Civil War, 19 

Moreland, Thomas B., 96 


Morgan, David T., 94 

Morgan, Gerard, 57, n.57 
Morgan, John, cavalry raider, 4, 13 
Morgans, Rev. William, 90 
Morris, Thomas A., 65, n.64 
Morrison, John, 87 

Morrison, William, 88, 94 

Morton, Andrew, 93 

Moul, C. & L. Co., during Civil War, 19 
Mount, William S., artist, 29 
Mowry, Dr. Peter, 156 

Mowry, Mrs. Peter, 155-156 
Mulholland, Marie, 177 

Muller, Rev. P., 89 

Munroe, Jonathan, n.55§ 

Murdock, Isaac, 93 

Murphy, Samuel, 143 

Murray, J. B., 88 

Musgrave, R., 93 


Nagle, August, 19 

Napoleon Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 92 

National Baseball Museum (Cooperstown, 
N. Y.), 34 

National House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 93 

“National Pike,” painting of, 33 

“Navigator,” Cramer’s, 1808, quoted, 147- 
148 

Neal, E. S., 88, 89 

Neel, Gregg L., 95 

Neely, Thomas, 19 

Neff, Jacob, 84 

Negley, Jacob, 126 

Negro churches (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 91 

Nelson & Singer, during Civil War, 19 

Nelson, William, 153 

Neuman, Rev. J., 89 

Newell, James R., tutor, 97 

Newmyer, Graff & Co., during Civil War, 


19 

New York House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

“New York Mercury,” 37 

Neptune Fire Company, in 17844, 88 

Niagara Fire Company, in 1844, 88 

Nicholson, Abraham, 87 

Nicholson, Francis, 93 

Nicholson, W. J., 93 

Nixon, Lily Lee, author, 97-100; history 
club sponsor, 101, 168 

Nixon, Liry Les, Mrs. William Reed 
Thompson, a Memorial, 97-99 
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Norrish, M. Cecelia, 175 


O'Connor, Joun, Jr., David Gilmour 
Blythe, Artist, 29-36 

O'Connor, John, Jr., speaker, 29-36, 95 

O’Connor, Rt. Rev. M., 89 

Odenheimer, Max, 175 

Odiorne, Thomas G., 91 

Ogden, George, 88 

O’Hara, James, glass manufacturer, 120, 
124, 126, 158-159; sketch of life, 126- 
127 

Ohio Company, in 1762, 48 

Ohio Conference of Methodist Church, 
1827, 63, n.63 

Old Print Shop (New York), 34 

Oliver, James Brown, 174 

Oliver, John W., 95; (R) Carter’s “The 
Territory of Michigan, 2820-1829 and 
1829-1837,” 166-167 

Oliver, Henry W., during Civil War, 9, 19 

Ormsby, John, sketch of life, 127 

Osburn, Mrs. Frank C., 176 

Ourry, Capt. Lewis, 43, n.43 

Owens, Rev. William, 90 


Packer, James, Sr., 19 

Page, George, 19 

Park Bros. & Co., during Civil War, 9, 19 

Park, McCurdy & Co., during Civil War, 20 

Parry, John C., 19 

Patchen, Abel, 170 

Passavant Hospital (Pittsburgh), 36 

Passavant, Rev. W. A., 90 

Patterson, A. & D. C. Co., during Civil 
War, 19 

Pattin, John, surveyor, 21-28 

Patton, Hon. Benjamin, 86 

Peabody High School History Club, pro- 
gtam of, 101-128, 168 

Pears, J. P., 88 

Penn, Granville, 128 

Penn, Hannah, 120, 123 

Penn, John, 120, 121, 122, 128, 169 

Penn, Richard, 120, 122, 123, 128 

Penn, Thomas, 22, 120, 122, 123, 128; 
quoted, 26 

Penn, Rev. Thomas Gordon, 128 

Penn, William, 168; life and career, ter- 
centary symposium, 101-128 

Pennock, Joseph, 19 

Pennsbury (Pa.), home of Penn, 110-111, 
117-118 


Penns’ Manor of Pittsburgh, 116-128 

Pennsylvania, Civil War fortifications, 1- 
20; surveying of, 21-28; maps of, 27, 
47, 121; founding of, 108-115; colonial 
government of, 111-113; in 1682, 117- 
120; Penns’ Manor of Pittsburgh, 116— 
128; history of Allegheny valley, 137- 
164 

Pennsylvania history, source material, 38— 
50, 146-164 

Pennsylvania Insurance Company (Pitts- 
burgh), in 7844, 88 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 3 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
(Natrona, Pa.), 159 

Penrose, Hon. Boies, 16 

Perkins, Thomas, 87 

Peters, Richard, 21-27 

Petroleum, Oil Creek, Pa., 147-148 

Pettibone, L., 149-150 

Philadelphia, planned city, 108—111 

Phillips & Best, during Civil War, 169 

Purturps, James, Penn’s Plan for a League 
of Nations, 113-115 

Phillips, James, speaker, 113-115, 168 

Phillips, William, 87 

Physick, Edmund, 128 

“Picnic,” Croghan mansion, 156 

Pioneer life, in 1762, 38-50; itinerant 
ministers, 51-78; settlers, 137-147 

Pisquetomen, Indian guide, 140, 141 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Civil War fortification 
claims, 1-20; artists of, 29-36; Great 
Fire of 1845, centennial of, 86; maps of, 
Fort Pitt and vicinity, 47; Penns’ Manor 
of, 1215; prominent citizens of 7844, 86- 
94; churches in 1844, 89-91; hotels and 
taverns in 1844; 91-93; banks of 1844, 
93-94; census of 1760, 120; Penns’ 
Manor, 116—128. See also Fort Pitt 

Pittsburgh & Allegheny Firemen’s Associa- 
tion, in 1844, 88 

Pittsburgh & Boston Mining Co., during 
Civil War, 19 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad 
Co., during Civil War, 3, 9, 11, 20 

“Pittsburgh Gazette,” 1830, 151-154 

Pittsburgh Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 93 

Pittsburgh House (Pittsburgh), hotel in 
1844,93 

“Pittsburgh Post Office,” painting of, 35 

Pittsburgh Sabbath School Teachers Union, 
in 1844, 91 
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Plumer, Dr. John S., 176 

Poindexter, R. W., 88 

Pontiac’s War, 1763-1764, 142-143 

Portage rates, in 1762, 44 

Porter, Robert, during Cvil War, 19 

Porter, W., 86, 87 

Post, Christian Frederick, Moravian mis- 
sionary, 1758 journal quoted, 140-141 

Postley, Nelson & Co., during Civil War, 19 

Potter, B. M., 11 

Potter, John E., 95 

Power, John H., 71, n.71 

Pratt, Mrs. Charles M., 98 

Presbyterian Church (East Liberty), in 
1844, 91 

Presbyterian churches (Pittsburgh), in 
1844, 91 

Pressly, Rev. J. T., 90 

Preston & Foster, during Civil War, 19 

Preston, Rev. William, 91 

Price, William G., 20 

Protestant Episcopal churches (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 91 

Protestant Methodist Church (Allegheny), 
in 1844, 90 

Protestant Methodist churches (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 90 


Quakers, persecution of 104-108, 117 
Quay, Hon. Matthew Stanley, 16 
Queret, Father, French priest, 138 


Rafting, on Allegheny River, 159-163 

Ralston, John, 87 

Ralston, William, 19 

Ralstone, John H., 20 

Rankin, James, 87 

Rankin, Robert, 52 

Rapp, Frederick, 80, 84 

Rapp, George, 80, 84 

Rayburn, Bob, 131 

Rea, Henry, 93 

Real estate, sale of Penns’ Manor, 118-129 

Reddick, Robert, 87 

Red Lion Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 184,92 

Redman, John, 20 

Reece, Frances R., editor of document, 37— 
50 

Reed, Mrs. Edward B., 98 

Reed & McGonigle, during Civil War, 19 

Reese, Rev. Richard, 54, n.54 

Reformed Presbyterian churches (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 89 


Regular Baptist Church (Allegheny City), 
in 1844, 90 

Regular Baptist Church (Pittsburgh), in 
1844, 90 

Reinhard, L., 93 

Religion, American Methodism in early 
1gth century, 51-75; Lutheranism in 
early roth century, 51, 75-78; William 
Penn’s conversion, 101-102; Quaker per- 
secution, 104-106, 107-108; Quakers in 
America, 116-117; in colonial America, 
111; frontier missionaries, 140-141. See 
also churches; various denominations 

Reynolds, Robert O., 87 

Rhodes, George, 52 

Rhodes, James F., historian, 10; quoted, n.1 

Rialto House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 1844, 
93 

Rice, Thomas, 67, n.67 

Richey & Finkbine, during Civil War, 20 

Riddle, Rev. D. H., 91 

Rising Sun Tavern (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 
93 

Rives, Henry, n.67 

Robert Porter & Samuel Black Co., during 
Civil War, 19 

Roberts, Rev. Evan, 90 

Roberts, Robert Richford, 68, n.68 

Robertson, M., 93 

Robertson, Morgan, 86 

Robinson, A. H., 178 

Robinson & Campbell, during Civil War, 19 

Robinson, David, 19 

Robinson, George T., 7 

Robinson, Minis & Miller, during Civil 
War, 9, 20 

Robinson, W., Jr., 93 

Robinson, Col. William, 86, 87, 88, 89 

Robison, Rev. James, 90 

Robison, J. B., 87 

Robison, William, Jr., 87 

Rob Roy House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Rodgers, Rev. James, 90 

Ross, George Woods, 154 

Ross, Hugh, 126 

Ross, Hon. James, 125-126, 127, 154-155 

Ross, James, Jr., 154-155 

Ross, John, Cherokee Indian chief, 68, n.68 

Ross, Col. John, 87 

Ross, Mary Jane, 154 

Rossel, Rev. Stephen George, 57, 1-57 

Rowe, Jesse, Sr., 61, n.61 
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Ruter, W. A., 89 


Sahl, L., 93 

St. Andrews (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 91 

St. Clair, Sir John, 144, 145 

St. Patrick’s (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 89 

St. Paul’s Academy (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 
89 

St. Paul’s Cathedral (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 
89 

St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
in 1844, 89 

St. Philip’s Catholic Church (Chartiers 
Creek), in 1844, 89 

St. Philomena’s Catholic Church (Pitts- 
burgh), in 1844, 89 

Salt, industry of Allegheny valley, 158-159 

Sampson, John, 87 

Samson, Harry G., 177 

Samuel McKinley & Co., during Civil War, 
19 

Samuels, Rev. 
preacher, 53 

Sansom, James Green, 60, n.60 

Santmyers, George S., 178 

Sargent, Dr. Thomas Fraser, 58, n.58 

Savage, Sarah, 93 

Scaife, W. B., during Civil War, 9, 20 

Schackleiter, F. A., 93 

Schenley, Mary Croghan, 156 

Schliper, Charles, 20 

Schmertz, Christian, 93 

Schmidt, William, 93 

Schoenberger, J. H., 94 

Scholey, William, 87 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., quoted, 148-150 

Schools, St. Paul’s Academy (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 89; Hemans Institute for Young 
Ladies (Pittsburgh), 97; Allegheny Pre- 
paratory School (Pittsburgh), 99; educa- 
tion of William Penn, 101-102 

Schultz, C. J., 20 

Schutte, F. A., 20 

Schwarz, Joseph, 83 

Scotch Hill House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Scott, Mary I., 173 

Scott, Thomas, 20, 88, 94 

Scott, Rev. Walter, 90 

Scully, Cornelius D., 178 

Seaton, John, 93 

Second Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh), 
in 1844, 91 





, itinerant Methodist 


Second Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Pittsburgh), in 1844, 89 

Semple, John B., 172 

Seneca Oil, 148, 151-152 

Service, Hugh, 52 

Sewell, Rev. James, 54, n.54 

Shackamaxon, treaty of, 119 

Shadrach, Rev. » 90 

Shaler, Judge Charles, 5 

Shannon, James, 72 

Shannon, J. T., 88, 89 

Shannopintown (Pa.), in 1753, 21-28 

Sharp, Capt. Andrew, 145-147 

Sharp, Hannah, letter of, 145-147 

Shaw, Mrs. » 56 

Shawnee Indians, Penn’s relations with, 
119-120; Allegheny River explorations, 
137-138 

Shea, Mrs. McDonald, 174 

Sheridan, T., 93 

Sheriff, John B., 20 

Shields, David, 94 

Shinn, Asa, n.60 

Shipley, Elizabeth, 75 

Shoenberger & Co., during Civil War, 9, 20 

Shunk, Francis R., 52 

Siebeneck, Henry King, author, 1-20; cen- 
tennial chairman, 86,°95, 168-169 

Srepeneck, Henry Kino, Pittsburgh’s 
Civil War Fortification Claims, 1-20 

Simon, Rocer, Penn the Persecuted Quaker, 
104-106 

Simon, Roger, speaker, 104-106, 168 

Simpson, James T., 20 

Singer, Nimick & Co., during Civil War, 
9, 20 

Singer, Mrs. William Henry, 169 

Six Nations (Iroquois Indians), relations 
with Penns, 119-120 

Sixth Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh), in 
1844, 91 

Slavery, anti-slavery movement, 75, n.75 

Slocum, Salvador, 93 

Smith & Bungey, during Civil War, 20 

Smith, Rev. Edward, 73, n.73 

Smith, Frank W., 16-17 

Smith, Park & Co., during Civil War, 9, 
16, 20 

Smith, W. H., 87 

Smith, William M., 16 

Smithfield Evangelical Protestant Church 
(Pittsburgh), land grant, 124 

Smithfield Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 93 
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Snowden, Samuel, 87 

Snyder, John, 94 

Snyder, Simon, 169 

Soule, Joshua, 56, n.56 

Southward House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Sovereign, Rev. Thomas, 74, n.74 

Spang, Chalfant & Co., during Civil War, 
9, 20 

Spencer, Oliver M., 63, n.63 

Spread Eagle (Pittsburgh), tavern in 1844, 
g2 

Spring Grove Cemetery, 36 

Springett, Gulielma, 105 

Stacy & McClaren, during Civil War, 20 

Standly, Sgt. George, 127 

Stanton, Edwin McMasters, sketch of life, 
s-6; during Civil War, 6-14 

Stanwix, Gen. John, 42, n.42 

Star Inn (Pittsburgh), in 7844, 92 

Steel, legends of, 129-136 

Stephens, Edward W., 87 

Stephens, Lemuel, 89 

Stern, L., 93 

Stetier, Doris, Penn the Lawgiver, 111- 
113 

Stetler, Doris, speaker, 111-113, 168 

Stevenson, William, 93 

Stewart, Thomas H., 87 

Stockton, D. C., 93 

Stake Pogis, home of Thomas Penn, 128 

Stone, Daniel, 89 

Stoner, Solomon, 93 

Stotz, Charles M., 95 

Strider, John S., 90 

Stuart, Gen. J. E. B., 4 

Sully, Thomas, portrait artist, 31 

Swearingen, T. Brent, 9 

Sweeney, Daniel, 158 

Swift, Rev. E. P., 91 


Tannehill, Adamson, 126, 169 

Tannehill, Agnes Marie, 169 

Tannehill, Josiah, 169 

Tate, J. M., Jr., 172 

Tate & Seville, during Civil War, 20 

Tavern of the Swords (Pittsburgh), in 
1844,93 

Taverns, Pittsburgh in 1844, 92-93. See 
also various taverns 

Taylor, Orlow, 56, 74 

Templeton, Rev. Benjamin F., 91 


Tennessee Conference of Methodist Church, 
in 1829, 68, n.68 

Thaw, Benjamin, 99 

Thaw, Josiah C., 96 

Thaw, William, 97 

Thaw, Mrs. William, 97 

Thaye, Joseph, 88 

Theaters, Trimble’s Variety Theater (Pitts. 
burgh), 33 

Third Presbyterian Church (Pittsburgh), in 
1844, 91 

Thirteenth Pennsylvania Regiment, during 
Civil War, 34 

“Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes,” 
quoted, 148-150 

Thomas, Abel C., author, n.74 

Thompson, Dorothea, 98 

Thompson, James, 88 

Thompson, John, 20 

Thompson, John C., 31 

Thompson, W. B., 91 

Thompson, William Reed, 98 

Thompson, Mrs. William Reed, portrait of, 
96; memorial to, 97-100 

Turasuer, Evcene, Penn the Oxford Stu- 
dent and Courtier, 101-104 

Thrasher, Eugene, speaker, 101-104, 168 

Three Confederates (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 93 

Thurston, George H., 8, 10, 12, 15, 16 

Tiernan, M., 94 

Tiffin, Edward, n.62 

Tomlinson, Joseph, 20 

Toothaker, Charles R., 175 

Tostee, Peter, Indian trader, 140 

Townsend, R. C., 94. 

Trade and commerce, with Indians, 21-24; 
in early Pittsburgh, 120-128; in Alle- 
gheny River valley, 137-164 

Trails, along Allegheny valley, 138 

Transportation, portage rates, 44; rafting, 
29, 159-163; by horseback in 1762, 38 
50; by ark on Allegheny in 1878, 148- 
150; keel boats, 150 

Traveller’s Home (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Tremont House (Pittsburgh), tavern in 
1844, 92 

Trent, William, Indian trader, 23, 24 

Trimble, Allen, 62, n.62, 77 

Trimble’s Variety Theater (Pittsburgh), 33 

Trinity Episcopal Church (Pittsburgh), in 
1844, 91; land grant, 124 
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Turnbull, Marmie & Co., wholesalers, 124 
Turnbull, William, 124 
Turner, Mrs. Ellwood J., 174 


Umbstaetter, Theobald, 5 

Uncapher, Adam, 170 

Uncapher, Susannah Ludwick, 170 

Union Hall (Pittsburgh), tavern in 7844, 93 

Union Hose Company, in 1844, 88 

“Uniontown Democrat,” 33 

United States Hotel (Pittsburgh), in 1844, 
g! 

Universities, Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1844, 89; Catholic Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in 2844, 89 

Upfold, Rev. George, 91 

Van Cleef, Mrs. Henry, 98 

Varner, Thomas, 91 

Vassar College, in 1877, 97-98 

Veeder, Nicholas, 20 

Vernet, Father, French priest, 138 

Viele, Arnout, Dutch explorer, 137 
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ERRATA 


Page 154, begin by reading line 17 (“Nature far above us. . 


.”) through line 32 (ending) 


“three thou-”); thence to top of page, through lines 1-16, 33, 34. 


Page 174, line 27, for Harorld, read Harold. 
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